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A LIGHT-SHIP. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


T the mouths of all those principal har- 

bors the approaches to which are 

made difficult by secret shoals and devious 

channels, the government has posted guide- 

marks and finger-posts in the shape of bulky 

and ugly crafts, which bear at their mast- 

heads two brilliant lights at night, and two 
circular iron gratings by day. 

These two marks are sufficient in them- 
selves to declare to the wayfaring ships that 
a shelter is at hand; but, if they, by some 
mischance, were destroyed, there would still 
remain plenty of other peculiarities in the 
hulks to prove their missions. First, they 
are of a salmon color—a hue at once appetiz- 
ing to the weary passenger, and refreshing to 
his tired eye, so long beset with green pros- 
pects and pictures of vernal mountains of 
water. After a ten-day struggle with the 
sea, one gazes pleasantly on this pink lump 
of timber, tossing madly in the offing; and in 
the halcyon dinner-hours on land one never 
fails to recall, on sight of the fish, that rest- 
less, bobbing craft in the bay. Again, there 
could hardly be a man who would mistake 
the light-ship for a vessel made to sail the 
sea. It carries a denial of such a fancy in 
its shape, in its bare masts, and in the lux- 
ury of green chains with which it is fastened 
to its anchors. Its length is hardly that 
of an ordinary schooner; but it swells out 
amidships like a flounder, and its head and 
its tail are alike. Its sides are as thick as a 
man-of-war’s; oak and teak timbers are dou- 
bled and multiplied, and copper bolts and 
ron rods bind the ship so completely that 
she is nothing but a hollow gourd of wood 
and metal. From out her deck there project 
two sturdy masts, thirty feet in height, and 
they are flawless spars. They are stepped in 
a bed of Titanic beams; and well they may 
be, for the strain which is frequently put 
upon them would tear an ordinary mast and 
deck to the smallest atoms in an hour’s trial. 
Her deck is enclosed with a mighty bulwark 
of oaken knees and planks; and every boat, 
and coil of rope, and extra spar, and fire- 
pail, and kedge, is lashed down with braided 
hempen bands, so tightly that the craft might 
go over and over, and still lose nothing. ll 
is concise, well packed, and neat. She seems 
to be constantly in expectation of survey by 
the severest martinet in the navy. 

It is not an unfrequent notion, among 
those to whom the light-ship is but a thing 
of report or of careless observation, that she 
is some old whaler or merchantman, which 
great age and an ancient model have unfitted 
for all the uses of money-making, and that 
the officials of the Light-house Board have 
only given a new lease of life to a battered 
hulk, whose value expired long ago. This 
notion is wholly unfounded. There is not a 
cruiser that sails the sea with her fifty guns 
that is a braver craft than this homely float, 
clinging desperately to her station over the 
shoals, while the frightened shipping fly past 
her to escape the fury of the terrible Atlan- 
tic. She was bailt expressly for the purpose. 
She was planned and constructed with an eye 





to the awful power of the water, and under the 
care of men who knew the strength of the 
dreadful winds. She stands out boldly amid 
the waves. There is no slipping of the an- 
chor and hasty flight; she cannot spread her 
sails and stand out to sea in an hour of peril, 
but, chained to the sand, she must strain at 
her iron tethers until the storm goes down. 
She rides at her post in constant danger. 
Who can say when a tempest will not break 
that will wrench her away, and send her and 
her crew plunging toward the land, a dozen 
miles in the distance? Such an affair has 
occurred time and again, and hundreds of 
storm-beaten ships have hunted up and down 
in anxious distress, looking in vain for the 
lost monitor. 

To the passers-by on the sea she is a 
finger-post to indicate a port behind; to 
those who depart from the land she is the 
last object of their adieux; to those who en- 
ter in, and leave the ocean in their rear, she 
is the recipient of their hails and congratula- 
tions. 3 

She is so far out upon the sea that the 
pleasure-sailors from the city creep timidly 
down to her on a calm day, and sometimes 
venture to pass around and come up on the 
other side. They feel that they have had a 
perilous adventure, and fly up the bay again, 
bronzed with exposure and made proud with 
a consciousness of bravery. 

Were one to hear the sailors at the water- 
side talk about the light-ship, he would be- 
lieve there could be no more social spot in 
the world. A captain of a tug-boat cannot 
live twenty minutes but the light-ship will 
present itself to him either in his thoughts or 
his dreams. No pilot passes a day in which 
the light-ship does not play an important 
part. The sea captains and crews reckon 
their passages out from it, and return. It 
constantly occurs in the calculations of the 
yachtsmen, the ship-news hunters, and the 
excursionists. Every man who follows the 
sea—every fisherman, wrecker, oysterman, 
every steamer-officer, every revenue-collector 
—all know the light-ship and its captain ; and 
all the gossip of the coast includes the light- 
ship in its salty tales. 

And yet one could not find a place more 
desperately lonely. The vessel is regularly 
manned and officered; distinct duties are 
always to be performed, watches are as scru- 
pulously set as on a man-of-war, and it is 
not a great distance from the land ; yet there 
hangs over it a sort of curtain—it is ex- 
clusive, semi-secret, unfamiliar. 

People, in passing it on their way to sea, 
hear that it is a ship that lies in the door- 
way of the ocean, and those who come in 
hear that it lies in the door-way of the land; 
but succeeding thoughts crowd up too quick- 
ly to permit many to reflect upon the restless 
craft they are passing or upon the mortals it 
contains. 

Landsmen pass it with a slightly stimu- 
lated curiosity; sailors pass it as one passes 
a policeman, a man with whom you have no 
acquaintance, yet whom you could not or 
would not do without. The station-boats of 
the pilots hover about it constantly; but it 
is only occasionally that one boards the craft, 
and even then only in the exigencies of busi- 





ness. Steamers come up and go by witha 
mere exchange of nods; every craft is glad 
to find it in its proper place, and performing 
its required duties; but it is rare enough that 
courtesies and visits are exchanged. So long 
as the light-ship lives and performs its labors, 
all are content; but, while all agree that it 
would be very disagreeable to have it sunk, 
yet it is only now and then that one asks two 
questions concerning it. 

The life on boar? is inexpressibly dismal. 
The crew generally consists of as large a 
number as fifteen, and nearly all the men 
are old seamen, true and tried. As I have 
said before, the routine and discipline are 
as rigid as in the navy. Each man has his 
particular duty, and each duty has a particu- 
lar hour for its performance. The watches 
are set, the bells are struck, reports are made, 
and month in and month out the endless round 
goes on without change or deviation. 

The principal employment of the crew, as 
one may naturally think, is the care of the 
huge and powerful lights which are suspended 
at the tops of the two masts at nightfall. A 
very large and heavy circular lantern is ar- 
ranged about each spar, each containing a 
number of ingenious lamps with reservoirs 
of oil. These lanterns can be raised and low- 
ered at will by means of what is technically 
called a double winch, a sort of windlass, 
which in the working gives out a clanking 
sound as dismal as that of a pirate’s gibbet 
swinging in the wind. 

The lanterns are replenished twice in the 
course of the night, in storm or in calm, and 
they require the most particular attention. 
By day there is no especial signal set which 
requires the labor of the men, the iron grat- 
ings at the tops of the masts being perma- 
nent. 

The ship does not sail from her position, 
and there are no sails to spread. She cannot 
}. leak, and there can be no pumping to do, She 
has no yards or hamper, and there is no rig- 
ging to be performed. Her captain is not a 
hero, and there are no receptions. She car- 
ries no cargo, and so neither the insurers, nor 
the merchants, nor the custom-officers, come 
aboard to break up the lifeless monotony. It 
often happens that for days there does not 
pass a single sail, though just over the horizon 
there may be a hundred ships plunging to and 
fro in the open sea waiting for the storm to 
be quiet. The handful of keepers divide 
themselves into two parties, one of which 
keeps watch while the other goes to sleep. 
Now and then one of the men goes ashore for 
a few hours’ leave, but the rest stay and mope 
through the lingering days. When a new 
sailor comes aboard he tells all his yarns and 
sings all his tuneless songs, and then he re- 
lapses into the stupid silence of his mates. 
One or two can play alittle, perhaps, on the ac- 
cordion or the flute, but all the rest remember 
his tunes, and learn to hate his tardy notes 
and languid strains. They speak but seldom. 
They have no opinions that the rest will listen 
to, and they have no cause to talk. They 
read and reread all their books, and sew their 
clothing in quiet. They have no eyes for the 
beauty of the seas or the grace of the sail- 





enshrouded ships. If it comes on to blow 


| they put on their oil-hats and pea-jackets, and 
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keep watch all thesame. Ifa cold and blind- 
ing mist comes up from the eastward, they 
sound a booming fog-horn and clang a brazen 
bell near the forecastle. The terrible storms do 
not frighten them, and they do not care wheth- 
er their ship rises and falls on a midsummer sea 
or plunges madly this way and that in a win- 
ter tempest. It is all one to them if the sun 
shines or the water becomes ice as it falls 
upon their decks. 

Nothing disturbs their dreary lives; no 
festival, no chance for amusement, no oppor- 
tunity for a change of sight or surroundings. 

It is only fiow and then that they catch a 
glimpse of what goes on in the world around 
them. Once in a while a kindly pilot lum- 
bers aboard with the papers in his pockets. 
These are pounced upon by the captain. They 
pass from him to the hungry mate, while the 
starving men wait for hours in misery. When 
finally the frayed and rumpled morsels come 
to their eager hands, they read each precious 
word until the misused sheet can stand it no 
longer, and so dissolves before their eyes. 

One day, while on the way to Savannah, 
we sighted, in the afternoon, the light-ship, 
which lies a few miles from the mouth of the 
river. The coast was low, and the waves 
were high, and she seemed to be a stray craft 
anchored by some extraordinary skill in mid- 
ocean. 

When the steamer approached we saw the 
two gratings at the mast-heads performing a 
wild seesaw against the leaden sky. Now 
there came into view the foremast with her 
stumpy bows, and now the main-mast with 
her still more stumpy stern. 

After another mile one could see that she 
was pitching dreadfully. One moment there 
was exposed to view her oblong deck, with 
two or three clinging men upon it, and at an- 
other moment her green keel and bottom 
planking, covered with a flowing veil of weed. 
Her anchor-chains were as straight as iron 
shafts, and there hung upon them a clothing 
of kelp. The terrible waves rushed under 
her, and threw her bodily into the air, whence 
she plunged into gulfs so wide, and deep, and 
gloomy, that one could hardly fancy that she 
would ever come to light again. 

But she leaped up like a bull-dog. Foun- 
tains of water poured from her hawser-holes, 
her dripping sides showered down into the 
sea a spattering rain, and her few ropes and 
spars gave out an Molian tune as they swiftly 
cut the air. 

Still from the declivitous and plunging 
deck there prepared to come a boat with 
three rowers. The heart sank to know that 
they were about to trust themselves on the 
awful sea, with nothing but two ashen shafts 
to fight their way. The passengers rushed to 
the leeward side and gazed with terror. 

The three crept to the bulwarks and 
stepped into a boat which hung at the davits. 
The light-ship reared half her length from 
the waves, and then dipped down again. The 
next moment broad, glassy mountains began 
to swell beneath her, and she shot up, leaving 
the cockle-shell afloat. The men struggled 
like ants with a wheat-grain, and fell down 
into a monstrous valley, rowing away from 
the overhanging hulk. 

The people demanded why they exposed 





themselves to such peril. The purser of the 
steamer replied that they were coming off for 
the newspapers. The prize was worth thrice 
the danger it required. 

Thesteamer’s engines began to slow down. 
The cessation of the hitherto incessant churn- 
ing produced a calm. To be sure, there still 
remained the drowning roar of the sea and 
the howling of the wind, yet it was silent. 

Every eye was on the boat. It came so 
near that one could see the colors of the 
men’s clothing. The purser clambered into 
the chains, holding on desperately with both 
arms. The steamer swung over, and the boat 
mounted a mighty wave far above. Then 
came the reverse. The steamer rose slowly 
to a lofty height, and the boat sank down 
with her crew still struggling. The wheels 
came to a stand-still. The men looked up. 
They had brown faces and mighty beards. The 
purser swung a parcel over his head and shot 
it out with precision. The passengers shouted. 
The aim was accurate, and the papers fell 
within the boat. 

Thus the light-ship was supplied with 
something for her crew to think about. The 
keepers of “ Martin’s Industry” deserved 
well of their prize, and the steamer quitted 
them fighting savagely in a caldron of foam. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE ; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
LORD PENNYROYAL ON HATS. 


Tuey all slept well that night; even Mr. 
Marjoram had rest from his troubles. They 
had both of them a night to make up, and so 
Mrs. Marjoram woke up next morning in a 
very good humor for her. It was a lovely 
day, with a gentle breeze, and every thing was 
so sweet and fresh after the rain. It was a 
good sign, too, that every one was down to 
prayers. It must be confessed that Amicia 
would have given any thing to skip them, and 
have another hour at least in bed, but she 
dared not. She was afraid she might give an 
advantage to Florry if she were lazy, and so 
she came down five minutes before the time, 
to be quite safe. It is so easy to be early 
when one’s heart is set on any thing. 

Of course Lord Pennyroyal was punctual. 
He was a clock that needed no regulating, 
and, if the Horse Guard’s clock, or even Big 
Ben of Westminster, were as regular as Lord 
Pennyroyal, why it would be better, though 
they are, on the whole, excellent time-keep- 
ers. He was always wound up, and his works 
—we mean his internal works, the springs on 
which he acted—never wanted regulating. 

“A punctual husband makes a punctual 
wife,” says the proverb; and,if Lady Penny- 
royal had been an unpunctual person, a Jong 
course of living with Lord Pennyroyal would 
have made her as regular as himself. But 
she was both punctual by nature and by prac- 
tice, and so she was doubly punctual. 

Florry and Alice were there. Even Count 
Pantouffles was there. Mr. Beeswing brought 
him under his wing, and had convinced him 
he was not committing a mortal sin in listen- 
ing to family worship. 





“ Besides,” he said, with great inconsist- 
ency, forgetting his former scruples, “I will 
not confess this sin, mon cher, and then my 
director will know nothing about it.” 

Lord Pennyroyal was very gracious both 
at breakfast and afterward. He was not very 
fond of young men. He looked on all young 
men as a source of expense, and was always 
wishing that he had daughters, because in the 
long-run they cost so much less than boys. 

“You must educate a boy,” he said, 
“ whatever his talents may be. But, if a girl 
is ugly or stupid, what’s the good of teaching 
her any thing?” ; 

If he had been a Catholic, perhaps he 
would have treated such unhappy girls as that 
humorist Rabelais proposed, and shut them 
up in convents and nunneries. 

Whenever, therefore, Lord Pennyroyal 
condescended to speak to young men, he did 
it in the way of example and advice. 

On that memorable morning of June 3, 
1870, Lord Pennyroyal took advantage of the 
rise after breakfast, just as he was putting on 
his hat to take a turn on the terrace, to ask 
Harry and Edward—we are not sure that he 
did not include Count Pantouffles as well, but 
certainly Harry and Edward : 

“What do you young men do with your 
old hats?” 

Whether he meant it or not, Count Pan- 
touffles felt where there was any question of 
hats he ought to answer. No man in the 
world probably wore out so many hats in the 
year, and so he said: 

“When I have done with them, I give 
them to my valet.” 

“And a pretty penny he makes out of 
them, I'll be bound,” said Lord Pennyroyal. 

“T wear mine out,” said Harry, “I’m 
sure I don’t know what becomes of thém. 

“T throw mine away, or leave them at the 
club, or in the railway, like an old umbrella,” 
said Edward. 

“What waste in both of you! Waste 
will be the ruin of you both.” 

Then he paused, and, slowly lifting his hat 
from off his head, he added : 

“* What do you think this hat is worth?” 

Count Pantouffles looked into it and re- 
coiled. It was the filthiest hat inside you 
ever saw, and that, of course, is saying a good 
deal. 

“T am sure I cannot say,” said the 
count. 

“Half a crown,” said Harry; “but I 
don’t think I should like to invest in it,” 

“There you are wrong,” said Lord Penny- 
royal. “This hat is worth at least five shil- 
lings.” 

Then he proceeded, and asked seriously a 
question often heard of in London streets in 
jest: 

“Who is your hatter, Mr. Fortescue ?” 

“Lincoln & Bennett,” said Harry. 

“ And mine, too,” said Edward. 

“There you are wrong again, to go to so 
expensive a firm. I have no hatter,” said 
Lord Pennyroyal. 

“Where then do you get your hats?” 
asked Count Pantouffles, with a vacant stare. 

“ Depend on it,” whispered Harry to Ed- 
ward, “he steals them. If we were to steal 
them, we should be taken up, but he is a peer, 
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and has privilege of Parliament. No man 
dare take him up.” 

“I buy them everywhere and anywhere,” 
said Lord Pennyroyal. 

“ Anywhere and everywhere! I don’t un- 
derstand,” said Pantouffles. “Is it thename 
of a firm?” 

“TI mean,” said Lord Pennyroyal, posi- 
tively, “‘ that I have no fixed hatter, but that 
I buy my hats, now at this shop, and now at 
another.” 

“Very interesting,” said Count Pantouf- 
fles. ‘‘ Why take so much trouble?” 

“Tt is not only interesting, but it is very 
economical,” said Lord Pennyroyal, “and so 
you will say when you bear my plan.” 

“ Let us hear it,” said Harry, much in the 
same tone as a curate with a bad cold says, 
“ Let us pray.” 

“Well, then,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
“when I think my hat is getting shabby, say 
like this, I make up my mind to sell it.” 

“To sell it!” said Harry, and Edward, 
and Pantouffles,in one breath. “To sell 
it!” 

“Yes, to sell it,” said Lord Pennyroyal. 
“ Where’s the harm?” 

“Oh, none at all,” said Harry. “TI only 
thought you might not like to have a Jew into 
your house in Grosvenor Square, and bargain 
with him for your old hat.” 

“Young man,” said Lord Pennyroyal, 
with a severity quite equal to that of Colo- 
nel Barker, “it is not my custom to bar- 
gain with old-clothes men.” 

“T thought you might,” said Harry. 

“Not at all,” said Lord Pennyroyal. 
“ When I go back to town I shall put on this 
hat, and walk down Holborn, or the Strand, 
or Cheapside; and when I come to a. hatter’s 
Ishallgo in. It must be a second-rate hat- 
ter’s, for your expensive shops don’t like it. 
Then I try on a hat; and when I have got 
one to fit me, and they name the price, I say, 
How much will you give me for my old hat ? 
And if they name what I think it is worth, I 
pay the difference, leave my old hat there, 
and walk off with the new one. If they won’t 

give me my price—I shall ask five shillings 
for this—I go on till I find a shop that will 
give it. That’s what I do with my old hats, 
and that’s why I said I had no hatter.—Do 
you understand, now, count ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said the count. 
you much credit.” 

“Oh, if you would only sell your old hats, 
count, you would save so much money!” 
said Lord Pennyroyal, enthusiastically. 

“Tam afraid it is too late to begin. My 
valet is too accustomed to them,” said Count 
Pantouffies. 

After telling this story, Lord Pennyroyal 
put on his hat and turned out on to the ter- 
race, while Harry and Edward went into the 
lime-avenue to have a “ weed.” 


“Tt does 


“ Nasty old hunks!” said Harry. “ Who 
ever heard of selling one’s old hats? And 
with such an income!” 

“It is very mean,” said Edward. “I sup- 


pose some day or other it will be all the bet- 
ter for Rosemary.” 

“Now, mark my words,” said Harry, 
“Lord Pennyroyal will live till he is ninety. 
How old is he now, seventy? Well, that 





gives him twenty years more to live. Now, 
how old is Rosemary, thirty-seven? Well, 
when he succeeds he will be fifty-seven. Say 
he has four hundred thousand pounds a year. 
He'll have more, but say only four hundred 
thousand pounds a year. Don’t you think 
that he would be a much happier man say 
with twenty thousand pounds a year now, 
than if he had to wait all those years to 
come into that enormous fortune? He’ll get 
his money when he can’t enjoy it, and when 
he’s an old man. Give me my money when 
I’m young.” 

“Well, old fellow, you have got it,” said 
Edward, “and so have I. It isn’t very much, 
you know; but, such as it is, we have both 
got it; andI really do think we enjoy life.” 

“Of course we do,” said Harry. “For 
my part, 1 wouldn’t be any one else than Har- 
ry Fortescue for all the world.” 

“Nor I,” said Edward. “I was going to 
say even if I were Harry Fortescue; but, 
after all, I think we are both better as we 
are.” 

“There can’t be a doubt of it,” said 
Harry; “and now let us go and look after 
the ladies.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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OONER or later in every marriage oc- 
curs a crisis. Either love is triumphant 
over the errors and selfishness of each, and 
man and wife are united in what might be 
called a new marriage, and are one, indeed, 
past the power of death and time to separate 
them, or the process of assimilation is a 
failure. Observing all the outward decencies, 
man and wife are in heart divorced, so that it 
is always “I,” with each, and not, “ we.” 
Or, worse yet, there is a moral battle, and 
from that day society hears with disgust the 
stronger will, husband or wife as it may be, 
declare continually, “‘ You must, you shall.” 

To this sharp turn in their road, John 
Medlark, and Jessie, his wife, were fast ap- 
proaching. 

Nobody suspected it. Only here and there 
is one found, daring enough to hint that, with 
marriage, the curtain rises, and the drama 
really begins. The majority are of opinion 
that, leaving out certain exceptional cases, the 
play is over. And where there is a good 
husband, as John was pronounced by every- 
body (for once that addle-headed abstraction 
was right), and a good, pretty, deft, dainty, 
dear little wife like Jessie, loving and beloved, 
what an ungracious croaker must that be who 
could have cast a doubt on their future! 

And yet, John and Jessie Medlark were 
coming toa crisis in their united lives, and 
coming under evil auspices. 

How it commenced, Jessie herself could 
hardly have told you. Perhaps from a few 
idle words. When we talk of growing, we are 
too apt to think only of corn and wheat, acorns 
and roses, although, in every year’s doings, is 
a crop sown by somebody’s words. But, 
however it came, there it was in Jessie’s 
mind — a persistent, evil thought; a thorn 





for rankling, a burr forclinging. This daugh- 
ter of Eve, like her first grandmother, was 
restless in Eden. John loved her. “Of course 
in one way,” Mrs. Jessie admitted to herself 
with a little toss of the head, that signified 
how could he help it? But she suspected 
—grievously suspected—that he regarded her 
as a child; that she was not allowed her due 
weight in the family councils; that she had 
not a proper hold on his respect; that he 
valued her as a housekeeper and a pretty toy, 
and was blind to her loftier qualities. The 
suspicion, being encouraged, had taken entire 
possession of her, and perverted all that was 
best and dearest in her life. And such a sus- 
picion in such a woman implied a bitter re- 
sentment, of which it would be difficult to 
bring her to repentance. It is easier to con- 
vince ten sinners than one self-righteous per- 
son, and Jessie was both proud and self-right- 
eous. <A high-stepping little woman—I dare 
say you may have seen her. If you have, you 
would certainly note her. With a certain 
consciousness of superiority in the very dain- 
tiness with which her skirts fell about her, 
and her cuffs settled themselves about her 
white wrists; with no heroic lines, nothing 
very large-hearted or liberal in her pretty face, 
but “ good little dots and dimples,” a touch of 
coquetry, a spice of wilfulness, just the wom- 
an to dote on her house and her husband, to 
rule the first admirably and make it comfort- 
able, to try to rule the second, and occasion- 
ally to make him a little uncomfortable. 
There you have her. 

There can be no doubt that we are coming to 
the time when there will be recognized physi- 
cians and systems of treatment for moral ail- 
ments. Grave doctors will then listen profound- 
ly to symptoms of weakening affection and dy- 
ing loves! In that day, when a physician shall 
hear from a husband that he is troubled with 
a chronic uncertainty about the temper in 
which he shall find his wife, and is often si- 
lent where he would be sociable, if it were 
not for the dread of introducing some dis- 
pleasing topic, that physician will make the 
entry at once: “ Active remedies required, and 
no time to be lost.” 

John had reached this chronic uncer- 
tainty. 

John Medlark was a busy man. In the 
firm of Bobbin, Medlark & Co., he was the 
working partner; the one who urged large 
ventures and engineered them ; who made the 
most important sales; who “drove” the es- 
tablishment (partners included), and two hob- 
bies besides: geology and a pet invention. 
He was urged, not only by the honorable am- 
bition of an active and clever young man, but 
by two images, precious images shrined deep 
in a very faithful heart—his wife, and 
large-eyed little girl, whose white fingers 
every morning dropped the lump of sugar in 
papa’s coffee, or else it would not have been 
properly sweetened. Such a man has no 
time for vagaries himself, and is not apt to 
suspect them in others. Therefore, on the 
sixth anniversary of their wedding-day, John 
met it with a huge basket of flowers, a pair 
of solitaire ear-rings, and a kiss of extra 
heartiness for Mrs. Jessie, and then, dinner 
being over, straightway launched the discourse 
on geology. Great rivers have to thank little 
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drops of water. The Rothschilds owe their 
first million to the fact that Meyer Rothschild 
bappened in on a royal gameof chess. No 
doubt we, the common people, should all use 
steel forks to-day at dinner, if Galvani on a 
certain day had turned his back, instead of 
his face. So to John’s choice of a subject 
was due that great event, the first quarrel. 

What was there offensive in geology ? 
Nothing. On the contrary, it implied a com- 
pliment. When a man brings out his hobby 
for a gentle prance, it is as sure a symptom 
of content with his company, as Towzer’s 
luxurious abandon of stretching on the hearth- 
rug. John innocently thought he had done 
his duty by the day. He was thoroughly 
content. A man with so sweet a wife, with 
that little girl on his knee, in that cosy 
drawing-room, every thing from the outside 
world shut out, except the comfortable sense 
that all went well there, with Bobbin, Med- 
lark & Co., basking luxuriously in that bright 
seclusion—he considered himself a very happy 
fellow. 

But, oh! the difference between a straight- 
forward John, bent on large aims, and a self- 
tormenting Jessie, who had not yet learned 
to look outside of herself. The flowers were 
sweet—the solitaires had been the wish of 
her heart. Some wives might have thought 
the kiss better than all. But it was always 
the same story. Kisses and gifts are for 
children. John behaved to her very much 
as he might toward Maud on Christmas-day, 
and, that done, hastened back to the sub- 
ject, that “really interested him! She 
would be resigned,” etc., but, there is a great 
deal of resignation extant in families about 
which I have my doubts; for example, the 
sort that goes about putting in corks on bot- 
tled-up tempers! seldom do those corks long 
resist the ebullition within. In Jessie’s case, 
at John’s first jest about her dull looks, pop! 
the cork was out and her temper soon over- 
flowed. 

“Tam as animated as your listener can 
hope to be,” she retorted, smartly, and then 
John knew that he had done something wrong 
again. “Things to be worth hearing, you 
know, should be either true or interesting, 
and as what you are saying is neither, I—en- 
dure it.” 

“Not true! Come now, Jessie, that is a 
little too—” 

Jessie put up both hands, with a little 
gesture of warding him off. 

“John, please! If you can believe that 
an oyster-bed at the bottom of the sea pokes 
itself up into a high hill, very good. I prefer 
Mark Twain’s explanation of a similar case— 
that the oysters walked up there, to enjoy 
the view.” 

“But, Jessie—” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Similar things have occurred—” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Heaven help us!” cried John, eying her 
in comical perplexity, “do you believe that 
things that are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other ?” 

“No, I do not—not if you said it and 
proved it ten times over !—there !” 

Nothing was wanting now but that John 


fiebrand it has been !) about the deficiency of 
women in logic, and he made it. 

“Logic!” echoed Jessie, scornfully. “Oh, 
of course, we are all agreed that women are 
inferior animals, just fitted to comprehend 
the coarser wants of men, but incapable of 
the higher efforts of reason. Certainly! any 
other theory would be inconvenient. Whata 
pity that there could not be improvements in 
feminine nature just as there are in steam- 
engines! Say I were a walking automaton, 
with the proper knobs and springs, to keep 
me running about my household duties, with 
a pretty wax head that would bob at you yes 
or no, just as you wish—how exactly that 
would hit your ideal now, and six years ago 
Iwas your ideal !—Come, Maudie, kiss papa 
good-night, and ask him to pray to Heaven 
to save you from the thing man calls his 
love.” 

Then Mrs. Jessie rose with scarlet cheeks 
and flashing eyes; and John, whose emotions 
were deep but silent, let the two go without a 
word, and sat quietly looking into the fire. 
But things had come to this pass. While he 
thought over her ridiculous injustice, the bit- 
ter speeches, the frivolous misapprehensions, 
the subtle jarrings that had long teased him 
with a vague sense of discomfort, took shape 
and ranged themselves before him. And say- 
ing, “As it has been, so it shall be,” he seri- 
ously asked himself if he had done well when 
he made Jessie Dunbar his wife. 

As was to be expected, Jessie, meanwhile, 
grew remorseful over Maud’s crib, and, coming 
down-stairs, a reconciliation followed. John 
was still too fond of his wife to resist the 
pleading look and the little hand laid timidly 
on hisarm. And then every thing was as it 
was before? No! John’s faith in his wife 
was staggered. She had set him the follow- 
ing problem : 

Jessiz Dunsar—Guvod, pretty, loving, sen- 
sible, generous = my ideal woman. 

Susrract—Jessie Medlark, good, pretty, 
loving, exacting, capricious, unreasonable, un- 
just = my wife. 

Rrsutt—An agreeable, grown-up child. 

Commentary—Worse luck! Could he help 
it ? 

On Jessie’s side remained a stinging sense 
of humiliation and defeat. She had behaved 
like a child, been pardoned like a child, and 
was further from the recognition of her loftier 
qualities than ever. Afraid absolutely to defy 
her husband; none the less eager to restore 
the balance of power; constantly asserting 
a petty superiority; pouncing upon any of 
John’s inaccuracies, say, about Maud’s shoes 
or the new carpet, hunting it down, trium- 
phantly confuting it, if the physician of moral 
ailments could have been there then, and if 
he had been possessed of kindly sympathies, 
as his eye went from the blind little wife, 
who always got the best of the argument, to 
the husband, who disdained an answer, and 
grew more and more silent each day, I think 
his heart must have gone down like lead. 
But, though no such physician was there to 
witness these unlucky exbibitions, others were, 
unfortunately. There always are. These 
wretched jarrings never can be concealed. 
For one thing, when there is a belligerent in- 
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fluence in a household, it surely breathes 


from the coffee-urn. Then, again, when a 
married person, be it husband or wife, dons a 
bogey-mask, en famille, it is soon worn at all 
times, the wearer as innocently unconscious 
of the effect as ever was Bottom. And peo- 
ple behaved in this case as they always do: 
looked this way and that, politely uncon- 
scious, and went away to sneer afterward. 
Among all the friends on the Medlark list, 
and they were many, there was only one ex- 
ception in this respect, and that was a wom- 
an, whose age and relationship gave her 
privilege. Her motherly heart yearned over 
the misguided wife, casting her happiness, 
bit by bit, to the winds, and she remon- 
strated. 

“Lose my husband’s love!” Jessie’s eye 
and lip took on at once their most mutinous 
sparkle and curve. “Dear Aunt Dunbar, 
that cuckoo-strain in the mouth of a woman 
like you! Do you know, whenever I hear 
that threadbare phrase, I never can help 
thinking of a fetich-man, and the poor sav- 
ages cowering before him. A man’s love is 
our fetich. Burn the bread, he won’t love 
you. Meddle with politics, he won’t love 
you. Have an opinion of your own—it is 
all over—he can’t love you. From frowsy 
hair to infidelity, this terrible menace awaits 
each and every offence. Nonsense! Showa 
man that he must respect you—that you are 
not to be snubbed and checked and put down 
—and he will love you all the better.” 

Mrs. Dunbar sighed. Then she smiled, 
and made the following remarkable answer, 
in the tone of one who recites a quotation: 

“*T love him better than myself. It will 
be my happiness to devote my whole life to 
him, and to show the world one married cou- 
ple who shall be one and not two.’” 

Jessie flushed crimson. 

“T know I said so,” she cried, passion- 
ately. “I thought so, I felt so,” and then 
her chest began to heave. “And so I would 
have done, but a wife should be something 
more than a housekeeper and a plaything. 
She should have her husband’s confidence 
and share his pursuits.” 

“Like our friend the professor’s wife,” 
assented Mrs. Dunbar. “ He declares that his 
books should read, written by self and wife, 
so invaluable has he found her assistance.” 

“Yes, I remember her.” (Jessie very 
doubtful.) “An ugly little woman, with high 
cheek-bones, and hair straight over her ears. 
I know what you mean—John’s geology, and 
the factory! But I hate geology; and, when 
he gets among his wheels, I just go to the 
piano. I cannot endure the jargon; besides, 
I don’t think I should care to resemble the 
professor’s wife.” 

“Then why complain of your husband? 
You do not wish to share his pursuits, after 
all?” 

“ Why don’t he interest himself in some- 
thing I can like?” 

“Then he must be quite another man; 
and, as you said he was the only man you 
ever could love just as he is, you would not 
care for him, then, at all?” 

“T don’t mean such things,” retorted Jes- 
sie, hotly. “I want something higher and 
nobler in his affection—more influence over 
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teases me, and sets me on one side when he 
chooses; yes, and humors me like a child, be- 
cause I am not worth serious opposition. As 
if women were not as capable of heroism and 
noble deeds as men!” 

“Such women as Jane Millais,” returned 
Mrs, Dunbar, with some emphasis, ‘“ When 
the boat overturned, last summer, and they 
went down, she had her husband about the 
neck; and she deliberately let him go, think- 
ing it better to perish by herself, than to drag 
him down with her. Under God, they all 
owed their lives to her heroic self-control, for 
he was the only swimmer in the party.” 

Jessie shuddered. 

“T could never have done that. I should 
have clung tight—tight about his neck.” 

Mrs. Dunbar laid down her work, and took 
both Jessie’s hands in hers. 

“You are no heroine, and yet your hus- 
band is to reverence your nobility of charac- 
ter. My little Jessie, did you ever hear of the 
twenty-five-pound weight that thought the 
world amiss, and the scales unjust, because it 
was not treated like a hundred-weight ?” 

Jessie pulled her hands away passionately. 

“Oh, of course. I am everywhere in the 
wrong. I am John’s inferior. I should be 
only too happy in the drudgery of household 
life, and generously rewarded when my lord 
took time from his sensible pursuits to glance 
my way.” 

“And if it were so,” returned Mrs, Dun- 
bar, quite unmoved, “it would not be your 
part to assert yourself as you are doing now 
—for charity endures all things, and seeks 
not her own; but, Jessie, you poor child, the 
drudgery of daily life! there is no drudgery 
for love, dear. I married young a man whose 
whole life was devoted to scientific pursuits. 
And, after a few trials, it became plain enough 
that I had no capacity or comprehension for 
the matters that interested him most. But I 
could comprehend how much he loved his 
studies. And since I could neither be a left 
hand to help on his work, nor an eye or an ear 
to detect errors and omissions, or even a 
memory to serve as reference, I promised my- 
self to be to him always an atmosphere of 
home comfort and sympathy for what pleased 
him. Jessie,” and Mrs. Dunbar’s soft voice 
trembled a little, “I thank God, looking back 
on our long and happy life, that my husband 
could as well have existed without the air we 
actually breathe, as without me—and there 
is no boast in that. I loved him deeply, and 
there was my one talent, my one way of serv- 
ing him.” 

Jessie buried her face in her hands. Mrs. 
Dunbar resumed her needles without another 
word, till by-and-by somebody came in, and, 
looking in surprise from one to the other, 
said, half uneasily: 

“Why, Jessie, pet, are you dreaming?” 

“T have been; but I am awake now, 
John,” answered his wife, looking up at him 
with a face at once so bright and tremulous 
that John found bimself wondering over it 
afterward. Mrs. Dunbar smiled. 

That was not altogether a pleasant year 
for John. Bobbin & Medlark met with some 
losses. Worse yet, John met treachery black 
and base in his closest friend. These trans- 
actions graved an additional line here and 








there in John’s fine face; but, after all, he 
was neither sour nor unhappy. When ques- 
tioned, he said that “he had a charm at home 
in his wife. She was a fiery little thing; but 
80 patient, so loving, so thoughtful, so gentle, 
for him—how could a fellow feel poor with 
such a treasure at home as that” (and here 
his voice shook a little), “‘ or doubt human na- 
ture as long as he knew her?” 

John told this to Mr. Dunbar. Mr. Dun- 
bar told his wife. Mrs. Dunbar repeated it to 
Jessie, with the commentary, “ Not so bad for 
a wife who has no influence.” Jessie smiled, 
and looked down at a locket she was fond of 
wearing—an odd affair—a little twenty-five- 
pound weight done in plain gold. 


Loviss E. Furniss. 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART Lil. 


By Ruopa Broventon, Autruor or “Rep as 
4 Rose 18 Sue,” erc. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Though one were fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes ; 
And well though love reposes, 
Tn the end it is not well.” 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS, 


Lenore has been very ill. Her very fear 
has accelerated what she feared. During the 
night following the conversation detailed in 
the last chapter, in a violent fit of coughing, 
made more violent than usual by overpower- 
ing emotion, by uncontrolled weeping, she 
has broken a blood-vessel. It is in the dead 
of night; every soul in the hotel is asleep. 
Until they have tried it, no one can realize 
the feeling of absolute helpless desperation 
that assails one under such a catastrophe, 
happening in a remote and hardly-accessible 
corner of Switzerland, utterly without doctors, 
and four days’ post from England. Since the 
days of Lenore’s childhood, I have been en- 
tirely unused to the sight of sickness. I have 
not the remotest idea what remedies to apply; 
neither is Sylvia any wiser. In my despair 
I turn to the one person from whom I know 
that I shall get at least passionate sympathy. 
Apparently he is not asleep, for before I 
knock at his door he has opened it, and 
stands before me in the dishevelled dress in 
which a person usually appears who has 
sprung out of sleep into his clothes, his 
curled locks tossed in the untidiness of slum- 
ber, and the heavy lids still weighing on his 
blue eyes. 

“T thought it was your step,” he says, 
hurriedly. “Good Heavens! what isit? Is 
she—is she—” 

“She is much worse; she has broken a 
blood-vessel,” I answer, breathlessly. “‘ What 
are we to do? what are we to do?” (wring- 
ing my hands). “No doctor to send for! 
One is so utterly helpless. What is to be- 
come of u3?” 

For an instant he has clinched his hands, 
with a movement of despair more absolute 
even than mine; then, under the urgent need 
for them, his strayed wits come back. 





“There must be a doctor at St. Moritz,” 





he says; “among the two or three hundred 
visitors there always are one or two. I will 
knock up M. Enderlin, and make him saddle 
me a horse to go there.” 

“But what are we to do meanwhile?” I 
ask, helplessly. “ You cannot be back for 
two hours, at soonest. We know nothing! 
Perhaps we may be throwing away her life, 
for want of knowing the right way to keep 
it.” 7 

“*T will send my mother,” he says. 

He is already half-way down the long, chili 
passage. In twenty minutes more he is gone, 
and the whole house is astir. Doors are 
being opened; people of both sexes, evi- 
dently so slightly dressed as to avoid rather 
than court notice, protrude their heads, and 
ask what is the matter. Mrs. Scrope has 
come hurrying to us, with the entire self- 
forgetfulness of a kind-hearted person; come 
hurrying in a limp and corsetless dishabille, 
eminently becoming to a young girl, but cruel- 
ly trying to the best-looking woman of more 
advanced age. How many secrets of the 
prison-house must a fire, an alarm of burg- 
lars, or a sudden illness, have revealed before 
now! She has put something of calm and 
order into our disordered consternation. We 
do what little we can—alas! it is but little— 
and then wait—wait—try to imagine, as we 
sit in absolute silence and weary stillness in 
the little bare room, how far up the mountain- 
road to St. Moritz our messenger is; fancy a 
hundred times that we hear the hoofs of his 
back-coming horse long before he can possi- 
bly have reached his destination. Sylvia has 
disappeared. Certainly she was here when 
first I went to call Charlie, though she en- 
tirely declined to accompany me on that mis- 
sion. Has she actually had the heart to go 
to bed again? I am not long left in doubt. 
As we sit, not speaking, in the dawn of the 
summer morning, that seems to have run half- 
way to meet the so-lately-gone evening, the 
door opens softly, and she enters. She has 
been making a toilet; an embroidered wrap- 
per embraces her form, and a saffron ribbon 
is twisted in her black hair. The ruling pas- 
sion strong in death !—not her own death, but 
that of another person. 

“Can I be of any use?” she says, look- 
ing in—“O Mrs. Scrope, how good of you 
to come to us in our trouble! I had not an 
idea that you were here.” 

I make signs to her not to speak, and 
also that the room is too confined to admit 
of three nurses. She disappears. It is full 
morning before the joyful sound that for 
hours we have been straining our ears to 
eatch greets them. The doctor has arrived. 

He is a dirty-looking little fellow; some pal- 
try apothecary, probably, to whom, were one 
in England, one would hardly intrust the care 
of a sick dog; but now, with what utter faith, 
with what intense and believing anxiety, do 
we listen to his fiat! 

“He says it is only a small blood-vessel, 
after all,” I say, trying to speak cheerfully, 
as I rejoin Charlie outside the decor, and look- 
ing haggardly into his still more haggard face, 
in the early splendor of the strong young day- 
light. ‘Perhaps we have been making our- 
selves too miserable. She is to be kept ab- 
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the room, and that one not to speak. She is 
to have all sorts of nourishing things. Good 
Heavens!” (breaking off in a sort of despair), 
“where are they to come from—here, where 
there is nothing but spiced beef as hard as a 
shoe, and skeleton fowls ?” 

“Why did you bring her here?” he asks, 
in a tone of angry misery. ‘“‘ Were you mad? 
It was murder!” 

“We did it for the best,” I answer, hum- 
bly; “the doctor recommended it, and she 
fancied it.” ... 

As ill-luck will have it, next day there is 
a great yearly féte celebrated in the village; 
a stir and festal noise all the long day in the 
crowded street and through the house; doors 
banging, loud voices laughing. We have tried 
so earnestly to keep them quiet, but all in 
vain. When one is merry with beer, and that 
one has a holiday only twice or thrice a year, 
one cannot always, every moment, bear in 
mind the sufferings of an unknown, unseen 
stranger. It is drawing toward night again ; 
still the clamor shows no symptom of abating. 
Now and again I hear Madame Enderlin’s low, 
kind voice, in earnest remonstrance; but even 
she remonstrates in vain. The weather has 
grown very hot. Lenore lies on her side, 
dozing uneasily, moaning now and then. I 
sit beside her, bathing her hot hands with 
eau de Cologne and water, and give a fresh 
start of exasperation and apprehension at 
every fresh noise that penetrates through the 
door, left ajar to admit a little air into the 
close room, where open windows are forbid- 
den, at least in the evening. Presently, a 
louder noise than any of the former ones 
reaches my tortured ears—a great and heavy 
stamping up the stairs—up—up—up. It 
reaches the passage on which all our doors 
open. I stretch my neck to see what it is, 
without moving, and, to my horror, discover 
that it is an Italian hurdy-gurdy man, with 
his instrument on his back. He is just stoop- 
ing his hand to turn the handle, when I see 
Charlie rush wildly out of his own door, and 
with furious gestures stop him. The poor man 
is much surprised. “‘ What! must not he play 
for the signora ?” 


A month has passed. Lenore is again up; 
lies on the sofa in the sitting-room, dressed ; 
again talks, sometimes again laughs. 

“She wishes to see you,” I say to Mr. 
Scrope, as we went in the passage; “ she is 
quite looking forward to it. Will you go 
now?” My fingers are on the door-handle ; 
I half turn it. 

“Stay!” he cries, hastily, but in a low 
voice, putting his hand on mine to check it; 
“Tam not ready. Wait a moment—tell me, 
how do I look?” 

“What do you mean?” I say, half-laugh- 
ing. “Are you taking a leaf out of Sylvia’s 
book ?” 

“You know what I mean,” he answers, 
impatiently. ‘Do I look cheerful—in good 
spirits—as if I had nothing on my mind?” 

I scan his face doubtfully; I cannot an- 
swer in the affirmative. 

“Her eyes look me through and through,” 
he says, excitedly. “No matter how much 
I lie, she is not deceived. Tell me, Mima, 











how can I make my face tell lies ?—how can 
I look content?” 

“She will ask you no questions,” I an- 
swer, sadly; “at least, I think not—she has 
asked me none.” 

“‘ Shall I—be—be—very much shocked ?” 
he asks, in a whisper, “it is better to know 
what to expect—tell me.” 

“She is pulled down, of course,” I an- 
swer, sorrowfully ; “‘ very much pulled down” 
(then, after a little pause): “ my poor fellow, 
what is the use of buoying ourselves up with 
untrue hopes? It is the beginning of the 
end; the doctor himself said as much to me 
the other day.” 


——+—_ 


CHAPTER X. 


“ The light upon ber yellow hair, 
But not within her eyes ; 
The light still there upon her hair, 
The death upon her eyes.” 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“ How much better you are looking!” 

In his own mind he has been practising 
this little speech— practising it with the 
proper intonation of half-surprised cheerful- 
ness ; when he comes to pronounce it really, 
it isa failure. There is a strained gayety in 
his tone that would hardly deceive a baby. 

“ More perjuries,” she says, with a languid 
smile, looking up at him half-compassionate- 
ly from her couch. “I will dispense you from 
telling any more stories; you told a great 
many the other day, but I do not think they 
will come much against you in the last ac- 
count—but still—be on the safe side—tell no 
more of them.” 

“JT—I said nothing but what I thought,” 
he begins, with a stammering haste, but her 
great clear eyes looking steadily, though not 
unkindly through him, make his voice decline 
into silence. 

“T have done crying for myself now,” she 
says, with a sort of smile; “do not you think 
I have had plenty of time to do that in, dur- 
ing these last long, endless nights? I could 
not have believed a summer night could be so 
long. I have been sorrier for myself than 
I ever was for anybody else—but—but—I am 
getting used to it—I kick and scream no lon- 

Where is the use ?” 
What had become of the stiff smile into 
which he had so carefully trained his feat- 
ures? He has taken possession of one of 
her pale hands ; he seems to be very welcome 
to it; she does not care whether he has it 
or has it not; he has stooped and laid his 
bronzed cheek upon it to hide his face. 

*** As flies to wanton boys, so we to the gods : 

They kill us for their sport’ *— 


ger. 


she says, dreamily repeating this couplet out 
of “King Lear.” “I suppose they are killing 
me for their sport ?” 

“You are not to talk. Jemima says so,” 
he says, raising his head, and speaking with 
a tone of shocked distress. 

“Bah!” she answers, slightingly, “if I 
am silent forever, will it save me ? 
think that, if I thought there was the re- 
motest chance of that, I would once open my 
lips? But what is the use of setting up one’s 








Do you, 











little bit of life, like an end of candle on a 
save-all, to make it burn a few moments lon- 
ger?” A little dumb pause. “ You are cry- 
ing,” she says, presently, with one of her old 
quick and irritable movements, which con- 
trasts oddly and painfully with her changed 
and almost extinguished voice. “I hate to 
seca man cry! It is unnatural—womanish 
—it always makes me inclined to laugh.” 

“For God’s sake, laugh, if you feel dis- 
posed!” he says, fiercely, dashing away his 
tears, as if ashamed and angry at them. “I 
have been your butt always, Lenore! I am 
willing to be so still.” 

“ Are you going to quarrel with me?” she 
asks, querulously. “I suppose so; sooner or 
later everybody does.” 

“Do they?” (speaking softly, and again 
stooping his head, to kiss her fingers). 

“You blame.me for talking,” she says, 
presently, with a sort of weary pettishness, 
“and then you do not volunteer a word your- 
self. Some one must speak ; we cannot both 
sit dumb—mumchance.” 

“You are right,” he says, making a great 
effort to speak easily and lightly. “I am 
more than ordinarily stupid to-day—head- 
achy, I think—cobwebby.” 

“At least, do not look so woe-begone,” 
she says, staring at him with discontented, 
tired eyes; “you make it worse for me— 
harder. I have been trying to persuade my- 
self that what happens to every one cannot 
be so very bad—but you—your face upsets 
me!” 

“How can I mend it?” he says, humbly 
and fondly. ‘I will try.” 

“ After all, it is no such great catastro- 
phe,” she says, with a little bitter laugh ; “no- 
body is much to be pitied but me—nobody 
cares much except myself, and, perhaps, you. 
Jemima thinks she is enormously grieved; she 
pulls a long face, but it is easy to see that it 
will not be the death of her—that she will 
survive many long and happy years to talk 
about ‘ poor dear Lenore.’ ” 

He silently caresses her hand, but does 
not trust himself to embark on any speech. 

“How strong you are!” she says, her 
eyes wandering steadily and coldly, with a 
sort of envy, over his face and figure. 

“Certainly there are hands and hands” 
(again taking possession of her own, and lay- 
ing it beside his to compare them). “If you 
do not play tricks with yourself—if you are 
moderately steady—what a long life you will 
probably have, full of action and pleasure and 
pleasant business! O my God !”—(breaking 
out into the passionate and so -absolutely- 
useless upbraidings that we sometimes ad- 
dress to the great Power above us)—“ it is 
not fair—indeed it is not. How have you 
been so much better than I, that you should 
live so many happy years after I am gone?” 

“© my love!” he cries, in a tone of the 
acutest pain, “ why do you throw my strength 
in my teeth? CanIhelpit? Do you think 
it gives me any pleasure? Do you think that 
if I could be weak and sinking like you— 
now—this minute—that I should complain 
much ?” 

“Of course you would,” she answers, fee- 
bly but brusquely, “as much as I do. Of 
course you are glad to be strong; you would 
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be an idiot if you were not; as long as one 
has good health, one has every thing/ One 
can get over every other trouble but that— 
that—” 

He shakes his head dissentingly. More 
than once the effort of talking has brought 
on an access of coughing, but Scrope’s remon- 
strances are vain; she is resolute to carry on 
the conversation. 

“ Fifty years hence you will probably still 
be here,” she says, in the same faint, envious 
voice. “ You are twenty-eight now—yes—a 
hale, strong man of seventy-eight—still alive 
—still enjoying—children and grandchildren 
all about you.” 

“Never!” he says, violently starting up, 
and walking about the room in disordered 
haste. “I shall never havea child! If you 
leave me, Lenore, I shall never have a 
wife.” 

“Pooh!” she says, contemptuously, “ five 
years hence you will be a respectable pére de 
famille. What do I say? Five years )— 
three—two—and, when you are talking about 
your conquests, you will have to think twice 
before you can recollect what color my eyes 
were, or which of the dry, dirty hair-locks in 
your pocket-book was mine.” 

“ At least you are consistent,” he cries, 
fiercely, stopping suddenly beside her, his face 
white and disfigured with angry grief; “ all 
your life your object has been to give pain. 
Well, I congratulate you ; weak and changed 
as you are in other ways, you are still un- 
changed in that—are still as able as ever to 
cut to the heart.” 

“ Why should not I?” she says, wearily, 
rolling her head from side to side on the pil- 
low, “Ihave been cut to the heart enough 
In my day; why should not other people go 

Until we went to Di- 
nan,” she resumes by-and-by, “I had always 
had my own way ; I never remember the time 
when I had not. I always said that, if everI 
did not get my own will in any thing, it would 
be the death of me. I remember telling Paul 
so almost the first time I saw him ; I thought 
it rather a fine thing to say ; I never dreamed 
of its coming true, but it has.” 

“ Not yet-—not yet !” he remonstrates, pas- 
sionately. 

“ Not that I am dying of love,” she says, 
raising herself, and speaking with more energy 
than she has yet shown. ‘“ Never say, or let 
any one else say, that. Whatever tales one 
may have heard to that effect, I do not believe 
any one ever did such a thing in this world. 
If I had not been sickly to begin with, I could 
not have fretted myself into my grave, how- 
ever hard I had tried. I should have grown 
yellow, and pinched, and withered, before. my 
time, but should have lived. Yes, if I had 
not been sickly, radically sickly, to begin 
with, I should have lived.” 

“Live now!” he cries, wildly, throwing 
himself down on his knees beside her sofa, 
and looking up with all the sorrowful mad- 
ness of his blue eyes into her face. “ Why 
should not you? Perhaps you will never 
again be very strong, but there is no reason 
why you may not live—yes, live for many 
years. This climate is too harsh for you; 
when you grow a little stronger, let me take 
you away to a warmer, suaver one—to Italy— 





the south of France; let me take you, Le- 
nore—take my wife—the only wife I shall 
ever have.” 

“Your wife/” she says, with a smile 
wholly sorrowful, yet touched with a little 
gratification. “I thought we had heard the 
last of that old story.” 

“ Never !” he answers, vehemently. ‘‘ Nev- 
er! As long as I am near you, you will never 
hear the last of it.” 

“Tf you honestly wish to marry me,” she 
says, looking half-gratefully at him with her 
large and languid eyes; “‘ yes, you look hon- 
est, it is a way you have; but, if you wish it 
seriously, it must be only as a penance. Even 
good men, who have loved their wives to be- 
gin with, if they fall sick, and remain for a 
long time ailing invalids, grow tired of them ; 
against their will they grow tired of them. If 
I lasted long enough, you would grow tired, 
heartily tired, of me.” 

“Should I?” (with an expressive ac- 
cent). 

Again she shakes her head. 

“There are worthier occupations in life 
for a young and handsome man than carrying 
cushions and shaking physic-bottles.” 

“ Tastes differ,” he says, smiling a little, 
though not very merrily. ‘<= think not.” 

“ Who could love me now ?” she asks, with 
a movement of disbelieving self-contempt. 
“ Aimer d'amour, I mean; they might love 
me in the sense in which good and tender- 
hearted people love any thing that is misera- 
ble and suffering; but that is not the way in 
which I used to be loved—not the way in 
which I care to be loved.” 

“Neither is it the way in which I love 
you,” he answers, firmly. 

“Why do you tantalize me?” she cries, 
angrily, pushing her heavy hair irritably away 
from her blue-veined temples ; “ talking about 
what we shall do if J live. I shall not live— 
I shall die! Often—so often—in the past 
nights, when you have all been comfortably, 
warmly asleep, I have said over and over to 
myself, ‘Lenore Herrick is dead,’ trying how 
it would sound.” 

“Hush — hush!” he says, unutterably 
pained ; then, after a little silence, “ Lenore” 
(speaking with a shaking voice and quivering 
features), “ even if you are right—even if you 
are not to live long—why do you make me 
face this frightful possibility? But even if 
it is so, let me at least be able to look back 
out of my desolation, and think, that though 
God was in a hurry to part us, yet that fora 
short time—after long and weary waiting— 
you were my very own—belonging to me— 
called by my name.” 

“Tf I am to die,” she says, harshly, “ what 
does it matter what name I am called by ?— 
what name is cut on my gravestone? Shall 
I lie any the easier because you wear crape 
and weepers for me ?” 

Again he says, “ Hush! hush!” 

“You are unwise to wish that I were 
well,” she says presently, with a sort of pity- 
ing smile; “it is against your own interest. I 
am quite fond of you now—quite/ I like to 
feel your hand coolly clasping mine ; I like to 
send you on messages; you are so zealous 
and so speedy. I like to see your handsome, 
sorrowful face come in at the door.” 





Again he bends his head over her hand to 
hide his dumb agony. 

“If you had not been here, I should have 
sadly felt the want of some one to cry over 
me,” she continues, mournfully smiling ; “ no- 
body else would have done it, certainly. I do 
not blame them ; I never cried over anybody 
else, or was at all pitiful or sympathetic in 
my day. I reap my own sowing, but still it 
is pleasanter as it is,” 

He is kissing her hands over and over 
again, but he makes no rejoinder. 

“ But yet,” she pursues, gravely, “I have 
a misgiving that, if I grew strong and well 
again, I should have as little relish for your 
society as ever; I should shrink from your 
touch, and fly at the distant sound of your 
voice, as I did in the old days of our en- 
gagement. Do not look miserable; my affec- 
tion for you will never be put to that test— 
only say nothing more about my being your 
wife; I wish for that as little as ever. I love 
you as a child loves its nurse, not as a woman 
loves her husband.” 

Poor Scrope! his last Spanish castle has 
fallen into ruin: by her cold and friendly 
words she has torn into tatters the airy fabric 
of his last poor dream. 

“T was wrong,” he says, after a pause, in 
a strangled voice, “selfish, as I always am. 
I will be—be—content.” 

A long, long silence. Outside, the cheery 
footsteps of guests in the hotel running down- 
stairs, in preparation for some pleasant ex- 
pedition ; loud and happy voices calling to 
one another. Lenore lies back, with closed 
eyes, exhausted by the previous conversation, 
and yet it is she that resumes it. 

“ How long do they give me?” she asks, 
faintly, but calmly; “if you are truly my 
friend, you will tell me—No? Well, then, I 
must remain in my ignorance.” 

Another pause ; the gay picnic-party have 
packed themselves into their carriage ; with 
a noise of wheels and bells they are off. 

“Before you go,” says Lenore, again 
speaking, “I have one more thing to say to 
you; it will pain you sharply, but that is 
nothing new, is it? you will writhe and 
shudder, as I have already seen you do two 
or three times to-day—well—I cannot help it 
—you are the only person I can speak to 
about it; if I were to broach the subject to 
Jemima, she would put her fingers in her 
ears, and run out of the room.” 

“ What is it?” he asks, indistinctly. 

“When—it is—all over,” she says, very 
slowly, but with composure, “when I am— 
gone, do not let them take me back to Eng- 
land; was not it Chateaubriand who said 
that there was something revolting to him in 
the idea of a dead person on a journey ?— 
well—I agree with him. Make them bury 
me here—in the little mountain graveyard, 
where you and I sat on that Sunday evening, 
when first you came—are you listening ?— 
will you promise ?” 

“T promise,” he answers, unsteadily. 

“How grand it was!” she says, leaning 
back, with closed eyes, and smiling dreamily, 
“T see them now—all those great peaks cut- 
ting the pale-green sky with their jagged 
teeth—now that I am to leave the world so 
soon, I wish it were uglier; perhaps it would 
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be easier to go—O my God!” (opening her 
eyes, and clasping her hands together in utter 
bitterness of spirit), ‘‘ Ido love this very world 
—just as it is—other people find fault with it, 
but I do not—I love it—I love it—oh, why 
may not I stay a little in it?” 

“Bury me under the west wall,” she says, 
“beneath the catchfly and the blown dande- 


lions!” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





A LABORIOUS LITERARY 
LIFE. 


T may be doubted whether, in recent years, 

the name of any literary man in Scotland 
has been more widely known than that of 
Dr. Ropert Cuampers. His career was of a 
kind which his native land can exhibit per- 
haps more examples in proportion than any 
other country, and of ali her writers of the 
nineteenth century, not even excepting Sir 
Walter Scott, or the sturdy and stalwart 
Christopher North, he was the most thorough- 
ly Scotch in his mind, feelings, and character. 
With his passion for reading, and his indomi- 
table industry, he united an intense admira- 
tion for the land of his birth, and an uncon- 
querable determination, from his boyhood, to 
in some way celebrate the glories of auld 
Scotia : 

* Ev'n then a wish (I mind its power), 
A wish that, to my latest hour, 
Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 

If this devoted lover of his native land did 
not live to sing such songs as Burns and 
Scott sang, he yet lived to write many sweet 
stanzas, and produced upward of seventy vol- 
umes, exclusively of detached papers, all illus- 
trative of the history and progress of Scot- 
land—its literature, social life, and antiquities. 
He wandered over and described all its classic 
scenes ; he collected and garnered up the fast- 
failing traditions and national peculiarities of 
by-gone days, and recorded, as no other 
writer has done, the story of the rash and ro- 
mantic military enterprise of “ Bonny Prince 
Charlie,” which terminated in the total ruin 
of the Scottish Stuarts. 

Among the papers of the late Dr. Cham- 
bers, who died at St. Andrew’s just a year ago, 
were found some notes of an intended auto- 
biographical sketch, which his brother Wil- 
liam, the elder partner and survivor of the 
house of W. & R. Chambers, has, with the ad- 
dition of his own reminiscences, issued in a 
fascinating volume of three hundred and thir- 
ty-six pages. It is entitled “ Memoir of Rob- 
ert Chambers, with Autobiographical Remi- 
niscences of William Chambers.” After a 
perusal of this charming biography, we are 
not surprised to learn that, within a month of 
its first appearance in Edinburgh, a fourth edi- 
tion was called for. 

In all Scotland no lovelier pastoral scenery 
is to be found than is presented to the eye in 
the vale of the Tweed, from Selkirk to the 
ancient town of Peebles, the birthplace of the 
brothers Chambers, and the scene of the cele- 





brated old poem of “Peblis to the Play.” 
William was born in 1800, and Robert two 
years later. Somewhat singularly, they were 
sent into the world with six fingers on each 
hand, and six toes on each foot ; and, although 
the redundant members were easily removed 
from the elder brother, in the case of Robert 
the result was different. His supernumerary 
toes were attached to the metatarsal bones, 
and were so badly amputated as to leave a 
delicate protuberance on either foot, a circum- 
stance which rendered him slightly, and but 
slightly, lame throughout the whole of his life. 
Nevertheless, he was, like his friend Sir Wal- 
ter, a great walker. He once took the writer 
a tramp of eight miles in the environs of Edin- 
burgh, as an appetizer for one of his delightful 
dinners in Donne Terrace. 

The father of our friends, who, in their 
early years, was a prosperous manufacturer, 
was forced to remove from Peebles to Edin- 
burgh, owing to his failure in business, 
brought about, in good part, by his kind 
heart and trustful disposition. Numerous 
prisoners, taken by Wellington in the war 
with France, were quartered in the sleepy old 
burgh, which, according to Lord Cockburn, 
is “ silent as the grave.” The amiable manu- 
facturer not only entertained the paroled pris- 
oners at his hospitable home, but advanced 
numerous loans to the unfortunate French- 
men. “They all got home,” says Mr. Cham- 
bers, “at the peace of 1814; but not one of 
them ever paid a farthing. A list of their 
names, debts, and official position in the army 
of Napoleon, remains as a curiosity in my 
possession.” 

The elder brother began life as an appren- 
tice to a bookseller in Edinburgh, at the hand- 
some wages of one dollar a week! At the 
same time the family, who, for a year or two, 
had lived in the very extremity of genteel 
poverty in the city, removed to the neighbor- 
hood of Musselburgh, a suburb of Edinburgh, 
leaving the young lad solitary in town. He 
writes: “ Until this disruption, I had no oc- 
casion to rely on myself. Now matters were 
changed. I was to have an opportunity of 
learning practically how far my weekly earn- 
ings would go in defraying the cost of board 
and lodging. In short, at little above four- 
teen years of age, I was thrown on my own 
resources. From necessity, not less than from 
choice, I resolved at all hazards to make the 
weekly four shillings serve for every thing. I 
cannot remember entertaining the slightest 
despondency on the subject. As with other 
lads of my age, I had something to interest 
me in the circumstances attending the close 
of the war, and the excitement which followed 
on various matters of public concern. 

“ As favorable for carrying out my aims 
at an independent style of living, I had the 
good fortune to be installed in the dwelling 
of a remarkably precise and honest widow, a 
Peebles woman, who, with two grown-up sons, 
occupi-% the top story of a building in the 
Wat rort. My landlady had the reputation 
ot being excessivel; j-arsimonious, but as her 
honesty was of importance to one in my posi- 
tion, and as she consented to Jet me have a 
bed, cook for me, and allow me to sit by her 
fireside—the fire, by-the-way, not being much 
to speak of—for the reasonable charge of 





eighteen pence a week, I was thought to be 
lucky in finding her disposed to receive me 
within her establishment. To her dwelling, 
therefore, I repaired with my all, consisting 
of a few articles of clothing and two or three 
books, including a pocket Bible—the whole 
contained in a small blue-painted box, which 
I carried on my shoulder along the Grass- 
market. 

“ This abode, the uppermost floor in Boak’s 
Land, was more elevated than airy. The back 
of the tall edifice overhung a tannery, and a 
wild confusion of mean enclosures, with an 
outlook beyond to the castle, perched on its 
dark, precipitous rock. The thoroughfare in 
front was then, as it is still, one of the most 
crowded and wretched in the city. The apart- 
ment assigned to me was a bed-closet, with a 
narrow window fronting the street. Yet this 
den was not all my own. For a time it was 
shared with a student of divinity, a youth of 
my own age, from the hills of Tweeddale; and 
afterward with my brother Robert.” 

One of the curious experiences of the 
elder brother’s career at this period is con- 
nected with his delivery of books—for his 
employer also kept a circulating library—to 
the prisoner in the Old Tolbooth, or Hearse 
of Mid-Lothian—the strangely loose and easy 
discipline of which, and the comfortable life 
led by its contented inmates, are very graphi- 
cally described. Another interesting episode, 
giving evidence of the lad’s diligence and de- 
termination to get forward in the world, is 
worth quoting. It appears that a sign-carrier, 
such as may sometimes be seen in Broadway, 
with whom the bookseller’s apprentice had 
come in contact, introduced him to “a baker 
in Canal Street, who, he said, was passion- 
ately fond of reading, but without leisure for 
its gratification. If I would go early, very 
early, say five o’clock in the morning, and 
read aloud to him and his two sons, while 
they were preparing their batch, I should be 
regularly rewarded for my trouble with a 
penny roll newly drawn from the oven. Hot 
rolls, as I have since learned, are not to be 
recommended for the stomach, but I could 
not in these times afferd to be punctilious. 
The proposal was too captivating to be re- 
sisted. 

“Behold me, then, quitting my lodgings 
in the West Port, before five o’clock on the 
winter mornings, and pursuing my way across 
the town to the cluster of sunk streets below 
the North Bridge, of which Canal Street was 
the principal. The scene of operations was a 
cellar of confined dimensions, reached by a 
flight of steps descending from the street, 
and possessing a small back-window imme- 
diately beyond the baker’s kneading-board. 
Seated on a folded-up sack in the sole of the 
window, with a book in one hand and a pen- 
ny candle stuck in a bottle near the other, [ 
went to work for the amusement of the com- 
pany. The baker was not particular as to 
subject. All he stipulated for was something 
dro!l and laughable. Aware of his tastes, I 
tried him frst with the jocularities of ‘ Rod- 
erick Random,’ which was a great success, 
and produced shouts of laughter. I followed 
this up with other works of Smollett, also 
with the novels of Fielding, and with ‘Gil 
Blas ;’ the tricks and grotesque rogueries in 
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this last-mentioned work of fiction giving the 
baker and his two sons unqualified satisfac- 
tion. My services as a reader for two and a 
half hours every morning were unfailingly rec- 
ompensed by a donation of the anticipated 
roll, with which, after getting myself brushed 
of the flour, I went on my way to shop-open- 
ing, lamp-cleaning, and all the rest of it, at 
Calton Street.” 

The younger brother’s reminiscences of 
this trying time are of a similar character. 
Speaking of the West Port lodgings, he says: 
“T, used to be in great distress for lack of 
fire. I could not afford either that or candle 
myself. So I have often sat beside the kitchen 
fire—if fire it could be called, which was only 
a little heap of embers—reading Horace and 
conning my dictionary by a light which re- 
quired me to hold the books almost close to 
the grate. What a miserable winter that 
was! Yet I cannot help feeling proud of my 
trials at that time. My brother and I—he 
then between fifteen and sixteen, I between 
thirteen and fourteen—had made a resolution 
together that we would exercise the last de- 
gree of self-denial. My brother actually saved 
money off his income.” Paying for food and 
lodging, and saving something out of a dollar 
aweek! Truly if he escaped starvation, it 
was owing, as Dr. Johuson said, “to the im- 
possibility of starving a Scotchman.” 

Farther family misfortunes compelled Rob- 
ert, who was intended for the Church, to 
make choice of a different career, and to 
forego the advantages of a university educa- 
tion. At fifteen he opened a small shop in 
Leith Walk, a long suburb stretching out 

_from Edinburgh to its port-town of Leith, 
his stock consisting entirely of the wreck of 
the family library, worth perhaps ten dollars, 
He managed his little business with so much 
industry that, in 1822, he was enabled to re- 
move, with a capital of above a thousand dol- 
lars, to a better location, and soon after is- 
sued his first work, entitled “ Illustrations of 
the Author of Waverley.” Two years later he 
published his “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” cer- 
tainly, in the writer’s judgment, the most 
amusing book of local antiquities to be met 
with. A copy of this work, now before me, 
inscribed to William Wilson, Esq., with the 
compliments of his friend and admirer the 
author, presents a curious contrast to the 
handsome edition of the same work, improved 
also in other respects, published in 1868. 

Robert Chambers’s next work, issued in 
1826, was the “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland,” 
and in 1827 appeared his “ Pictures of Scot- 
land.” He prepared himself for this work 
by a pedestrian tour through a consid- 
erable portion of the kingdom. It was a 
successful effort to elevate topographical and 
archwological details into the region of belles- 
lettres, and it proved for many years to be the 
best companion published for travellers in 
Scotland. This delightful book was suggest- 
ed by a glowing passage in Burns: “I have 
no dearer aim than to make leisurely journeys 
through Caledonia—to sit on the fields of her 
battles, to wander on the romantic banks of 
her streams, te muse on the stately towers of 
venerable ruins, once the honored abodes of 
her heroes.” 

Enlisted in the corps of writers for Con- 





stable’s Miscellany, he wrote successively five 
volumes, embodying the histories of the Scot- 
tish rebellions, of which that concerning the 
affair of 1745, while true as to facts, par- 
takes of the charm of one of Scott’s ro- 
mances. Then followed two volumes of a 
“ Life of James I. ;” three volumes of “ Scot- 
tish Songs and Ballads;” and four volumes 
of his “Biographical Dictionary of Distin- 
guished Scotsmen.” In addition to writing 
these various works, and giving attention to 
his ordinary business, Robert Chambers acted 
for a time as editor of the Edinburgh Adver- 
tiser, a well-established journal belonging to 
Donaldson, the founder of the hospital in the 
Scottish capital which bears his name. 

Meanwhile the elder brother was toiling on 
in the same path pursued by the younger— 
first as a bookseller in a small shop in Leith 
Walk, where he also composed, printed, and 
bound, several pamphlets. After these minor 
essays at another craft, William wrote his 
“Book of Scotland,” and, in conjunction 
with his brother, produced “ The Gazetteer 
of Scotland,” a work involving immense 
labor. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
William and Robert Chambers had steadily 
moved forward in the world, winning fame 
and fortune, and educating themselves for 
the great future that was before them. Just 
forty years ago their opportunity came. In 
1832, amid political distractions in Great 
Britain, there was a universal upheaving in 
favor of popular education. At this critical 
juncture the elder brother projected Cham- 
bere’s Edinburgh Journal, the first number of 
which appeared February 4, 1832, six weeks 
before the appearance of the Penny Maga- 
zine. It was a marvel on the literary horizon, 
and at once met with surprising success. 
From the first, Robert was an efficient con- 
tributor, his delightful essays, pathetic and 
humorous, fixing the publication firmly in 
popular esteem. Animated by the same spir- 
it, the brothers now joined in partnership, 
and it is unnecessary to particularize the va- 
rious enterprises in which they were unitedly 
concerned. Suffice it to say that no publish- 
ing-house of Europe or America fills a larger 
space in the bibliography of the nineteenth 
century. 

“You are aware,” wrote Robert, in 1850, 
to my father, William Wilson, of Pough- 
keepsie, his life-long correspondent, “ that 
my brother and I conduct what you may call a 
great literary factory. Weare not publishers 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather 
authors and editors working out our literary 
plans through the medium of a printing and 
publishing concern, which is practically in 
the hands of a set of subordinates. Thus the 
literary man takes in our case his naturally 
due place as the superior of the mere trades- 
man-publisher. It is a curious problem in 
literary affairs that we are solving, and prob- 
ably something may be heard of it twenty 
years hence. The printing of the books 
written and-edited by us gives occasion for 
ten printing-presses, the working of which is 
one of the sights of Edinburgh—a curious 
contrast with the infancy of my concern in 
Leith Walk, where you used to look in upon 





me!” 





Soon after my father’s visit to Europe in 
1853, Mr. Chambers wrote: “I was much ad- 
vantaged by the snatch of Burns which you 
sent, and offer my best thanks. It quite com- 
pletes my detail of that part of the bard’s 
history. We are now about to set up an oc- 
tavo edition, expecting that America will help 
us off with a considerable quantity.” The 
profits on one edition of his admirable “ Me- 
moir of Robert Burns ” were presented to the 
daughter of his surviving sister, who had 
herself previously received many kindnesses 
from her brother’s editor and admirer. “A 
dear and faithful friend has Mr. Chambers 
been to me,” said the venerable lady to the 
writer when he visited her in her beautiful 
cottage of Bridgehouse on the banks of the 
“bonny Doon.” In a letter to me, dated 
May 15, 1856, Mr. Chambers says: “I am 
glad you saw good old Mrs. Begg, but it was 
a pity to miss the black eyes and intelligent 
face of her daughter Isabella, who is a charm- 
ing creature of her kind and sort, and more a 
reminiscence of Burns than even her mother. 
Just about a fortnight ago W. & R. C. had 
the pleasure of handing two hundred pounds 
to the Misses Begg, being the profits of the 
cheap edition of the ‘Life and Works of 
Burns,’ edited by me, as promised by us at 
the time of publication. This sum will lie at 
interest, accumulating till Mrs. Begg and her 
annunity cease, when, with one hundred and 
sixty-six pounds of the fund formerly collected 
for Mrs. B., it will be sunk in distinct annui- 
ties for the daughters. The result, with their 
several pensions (from government) of ten 
pounds, will place them above all risk of any 
thing like want. They well deserve all that 
has been done for them by their self-devotion 
to their mother in less bright days. I have a 
great deal of pleasure in thinking of that 
happy family on the banks of the Doon, and 
reflecting on the little services I have been 
able to render them.” 

Much of interest might be said of Robert 
Chambers’s other valuable contributions to 
the literature of his native land, but “time, 
numbers, and due course of things, cannot be 
here presented.” Turning his attention to 
geology, he wrote several treatises connected 
with that branch of science, one of which, 
published anonymously, created a great stir 
in the world of thought. This was the “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” Speculation was rife as 
to its authorship, and it was attributed to as 
many writers as the “Letters of Junius,” or 
“Ecce Homo.” Although he never admitted 
that he was the author, and no allusion to 
the subject is made in the memoir before us, 
there is little doubt as to its paternity. As 
Professor Silliman said, “If Robert Cham- 
bers did not write the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
I should like to know who did!” 

Writing to me from St. Andrew’s, Septem- 
ber 9, 1866, the venerable author remarks: 
“It is only this last week, after an interval of 
three years, that I have got once more settled 
in a home of my own. My health, after 
being out of order for an equal space of time, 
is now completely restored. I am setting up 
a household with one young daughter and 
three grandchildren, hoping to have a few 
pleasant, leisurely years, at the close of a life 
which has perhaps been too active and labo- 
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rious. Of my eight daughters, six have been 
married (one of these dead), another has died 
unmarried, and one remains, not yet marriage- 
able. Occasionally a married daughter comes 
to see me with one or two little ones—always 
a great pleasure. My eldest son is now the 
principal partner of any activity in our con- 
cern at Edinburgh, for my brother, although 
still fit for that kind of work, has entered 
upon a period of office, as lord-provost of the 
city, which engrosses all his time.” 

In 1868 the University of St. Andrew’s 
conferred on Robert Chambers the honorary 
degree of LL. D., and he was after that 
known as the “ Doctor,” and the doctor’s din- 
ners and evening parties had something in 
them of the smack of old times in his fa- 
mously hospitable Edinburgh home in Donne 
Terrace. The pen was now taken up only 
occasionally as an amusement, in the prepara- 
tion of a life of Smollett, his last literary 
work, The memoir, when published, bore 
strongly, like the archbishop’s homily in “ Gil 
Blas,” the marks of mortal disease, though 
still a not unpleasing, gossipy narrative. The 
remaining span of life was happily unac- 
companied by little if any physical suffering, 
and he passed away peacefully at daybreak, 
March 17, 1871. 

I can in no way better conclude this notice 
than in the just and true sentences with 
which William Chambers closes the story 
of his gifted brother’s career. “ My brother,” 
he says, “ produced upward of seventy vol- 
ames, exclusively of detached papers, which 
it would be impossible to enumerate. His 
whole writings had for their aim the good of 
society—the advancement, in some shape or 
other, of the true and beautiful. It will hard- 
ly be thought that I exceed the proper bounds 
of panegyric in stating that, in the long list 
of literary compositions of Robert Chambers, 
we see the zealous and successful student, 
the sagacious and benevolent citizen, and the 
devoted lover of his country.” 


James Grant WILson. 





A VISIT TO SAIGON. 


N the year 1864 there was constructed at 
Hong-Kong, for the use of the French 
Government, a small screw-steamer, which was 
baptized the Ville de Hué, as she glided from 
the stocks into the placid waters of the bay. 
This little vessel was to be delivered to the 
authorities at Saigon, a Franco-Anamese port 
in the ancient kingdom of Cambodia ; and, as 
the master appointed to navigate her to her 
destination was one of my most intimate 
friends, I grasped the opportunity to visit a 
country of which, I believe, very little has 
been written during the past half-century. 

At eight o’clock one Thursday morning in 
February, a gentle breeze caused the tricolor 
to flaunt proudly over the taffrail of the Ville 
de Hué, as she steamed through the crowd of 
shipping in Victoria harbor, shot swiftly past 
Green Island, and stood out to sea. 

“Come down to breakfast, R , if you 
don’t want to break the steward’s heart,” said 
the captain, as the sun-gilded tips of the 
Asses’ Ears grew dim in the wake of his speedy 





little craft; so we descended into the ornate 
saloon, and simultaneously discussed savory 
esculents and the merits of our floating home, 
with a vigor that, ashore, would have played 
havoc with our digestive organs. 

Along “the sapphire pavement that roofs 
the sea-god’s world,” we pursued our course, 
occasionally exchanging signals with for- 
eign merchantmen, oftener rendering uneasy 
by our appearance the crews of native fish- 
ing and trading vessels, whose predatory pro- 
pensities cause them always to dread any 
thing that bears the slightest resemblance to 
a gunboat, for “ conscience makes cowards of 
them all.” Saturday afternoon we passed the 
Paracels, a group of islets and shoals, which 
lie between the parallels 16° and 17° north 
latitude, 111° 30’ and 112° 30’ east longitude, 
and upon which many a good ship has been 
driven to destruction. After taking a meridi- 
an altitude on Sunday, the captain altered 
our course a little, and, within an hour, land 
was reported on our starboard bow. By five 
o’clock our vessel was off Cape Varela, a no- 
table landmark, for the mountain which forms 
the promontory is nearly two thousand feet 
high, and on one of the peaks is a very re- 
markable rock, which presents the appearance 
of a huge broken and falling column, and is 
visible a dozen leagues seaward. Captain 
Muix, who was well acquainted with the coast, 
informed me that this mountain is reputed to 
contain rich veins of silver-ore, and that a 
hot spring, of very high temperature, existed 
half-way up. During Monday we steamed 
along the coast, which is very rugged, moun- 
tainous, and indented by many deep bays. 
The hills are covered with a scant forest, but 
the sandy shores present an aspect of great 
sterility. On Tuesday my friend called me 
upon deck, just as the day-star paled in 
the flush of dawn, and, as Helios rose from 
his ocean-bed in robes of scarlet, and flung 
slant shafts of splendor across the jew- 
elled waves, Cape St. James, a promontory 
nearly four hundred feet high, that forms the 
eastern entrance to the river of Saigon, and 
starts a chain of mountains which extend as 
far northward as the Tonquin Gulf, appeared 
in sight. 

After rounding this cape, we steamed 
through the Bay of Kandyu, and entered the 
Saong, a deep and remarkably pellucid river, 
which is about a mile and a half wide at its 
mouth. Very pretty and picturesque did 
the country appear. Fishing-villages thinly 
scattered along the low and thickly-wooded 
shores relieved the monotony of green foli- 
age; to the northward, about thirty miles 
distant, a high range of mountains formed a 
striking background to the landscape ; to the 
eastward the hills of St. James shut out from 
view the sea; and native boats of every de- 
scription, from the tiny sam-pan, propelled by 
a single paddle, to the huge trading-junk, with 
its enormous lateen- sails, floated leisurely 
along the swelling bosom of the limpid 
stream. 

To within twenty-five miles of the city of 
Saigon, which is about sixty miles distant 
from Cape St. James, no signs of cultivation 
are visible, the river’s banks being thickly 
covered with cocoa-nut, mangrove, and betel 
palms, iron-wood, a kind of callophyllum, re- 





sembling a Norway fir, and trailing shrubs, 
and parasitical creepers of many varieties; 
but, thence to the environs of the capital, 
rice-fields and paddy-swamps line the banks 
on either hand, and their produce forms one 
of the chief commodities exported to China. 

At length a bend in the river brought into 
view a forest of masts, and shortly afterward 
we anchored in pretty close proximity to Pin- 
geh, a suburb of Saigon, on the west bank of 
the Saong. Our vessel was immediately sur- 
rounded by hundreds of “ bum-boats,”’ the pro- 
prietors of which, male and female, scrambled 
aboard with their wares, and speedily im- 
provised a market on the steamer’s deck. 

The appearance of Saigon from the river 
is not very imposing; but, on proceeding 
ashore with Captain Muix, I found that the 
city could favorably compare, especially in 
point of cleanliness, with many more preten- 
tious ones that I had visited in the Flowery 
Land. Since its capture and occupation by 
the French, under Admiral Charner, in Febru- 
ary, 1861, the deep-rooted prejudice against 
innovation which erstwhile reigned paramount 
in the breasts of the Cambodians, has been 
considerably eradicated, and the natives are 
beginning fully to realize the advantages 
which accrue from a judicious system of le- 
gislation, and the introduction of foreign cus- 
toms and inventions. 

Saigon, called Long-nai by the Chinese, 
is situated on a point formed by the conflu- 
ence of two forks of the Donnai River, and 
occupies about six miles of the north bank; 
the streets are laid out regularly, at right an- 
gles, and paved with flags ; but, except in the 
better—i. e., more prosperous—parts of the 
town, the houses are mere thatched hovels, 
one story high. 

We landed upon a stone quay at Pingeh, 
and when Captain Muix had formally an- 
nounced the arrival of the Ville de Hué, and 
transacted all his “ship’s business,” he kind- 
ly offered to escort me through the city, with 
which he was well acquainted. The first 
quartier of interest that we visited was the 
market-place. Here commodities were dis- 
pensed entirely by women, mostly old and 
ugly hags, though occasionally a pretty face 
would peer from underneath the little canopy 
of matting which sheltered each vender and 
her stock-in-trade from the fierce vertical 
rays of the tropical sun. The most fastidi- 
ous Anamese gourmet could not fail to obtain 
something suited to his palate in this bazaar, 
for a more heterogeneous collection of edi- 
bles I never beheld. Asin the markets of 
China, pork, fish, rice, and tea, appeared to 
be in greatest demand, though fruits of num- 
berless varieties, poultry, vegetables, cakes, 
and eggs, abounded. Sea-fish are brought 
from the vicinity of Cape St. James, being 
kept alive in wells in the boats of their cap- 
tors; but the delicious mango-fish, of which 
I noticed vast quantities, are caught in 
seines moored to logs projecting from the 
bank of the river, and secured to piles driven 
into the bed of the stream. The flesh of the 
alligator is considered edible by the Cochin- 
Chinese, and I heard it affirmed that dog is 
also considered dainty eating; but it is a 
singular fact that they entirely abstain from 
the use of milk, regarding it with the same 
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horror that we do blood. This repugnance 
extends even to butter and cheese. 

Lured by the attractions of a smiling, 
barefooted lass, whose tunic, trousers, and 
turban, were admirably adapted to enhance 
the beauty of her ample proportions, I halted 
before a huge collection of fruit that she was 
endeavoring to dispose of, and purchased 
from her pile a few oranges, the cool, sweet 
juice of which was particularly pleasing to 
our parched palates. A dollar would have 
purchased the whole of the pretty maiden’s 
stock, and yet she had before her luscious 
mangoes, pomegranates, plantains, pineap- 
ples, papaws, and pumeloes, lemons, limes, 
guavas, and custard - apples—a dessert 
that the garden of the Hesperides could 
not have produced. Yams and sweet-po- 
tatoes seemed to be the most common vege- 
tables in the market, though I noticed many 
kinds of herbs and roots which my compan- 
ion assured me were much esteemed by the 
natives. But little tea is grown in Cambo- 
dia, though large quantities are annually pro- 
duced in Tonquin and Cochin-China ; hence it 
is usually spoken of as Cha-Hué—tea of Hué. 
It is of the same variety as that grown in 
China, but, from careless cultivation and 
preparation, is very much inferior, the leaf 
being large and the flavor bad. 

I soon discovered that no product of 
the country which demands intelligence and 
the exercise of skill is equal to that of China. 
Take silk, for instance, the finest kind of 
which is manufactured in Tonquin. The hank 
or skein is too short to be suitable for for- 
eign markets, and the material itself is de- 
prived of its sheeny beauty by using water 
which is too hot in reeling-off the cocoons, 
the gummy matter being by this means dis- 
solved. The mulberry-tree is extensively cul- 
tivated as food for silk-worms, the rearing 
of which is a great object of attention with 
the peasantry. 

After leaving the bazaar, we passed through 
a long and narrow street, which teemed with 
mire and reeked with foul odors; for, though 
the French, since the city fell into their hands, 
have done much toward improving it, it is 
very difficult to impress upon Orientals the 
desirability of proper sanitary measures; and 
it has always appeared to me that a cherished 
Mongolian “institution” is the one which al- 
lows mangy swine, and “curs of low degree,” 
to act as licensed scavengers in the streets 
and houses, and fatten themselves upon the 
putrid offal and decaying vegetable matter 
which is scattered broadcast around. 

Beggars, emaciated and diseased—some, 
indeed, suffering from that dreadful scourge 
leprosy—clustered about us importuning alms, 
and I was by no means sorry when we reached 
the end of the street and entered upon a tor- 
tuous, brick-walled covered way, that was uut 
for several hundred yards through a slight 
acclivity, and soon arrived at the southeast 
gate of the citadel, a fortification built after 
the European model, upon a mound about 
sixty feet high, and surrounded by a deep 
moat, which is supplied with water from the 
river by means of acanal. It was begun by 
a French engineer in 1790, and the site it oc- 
cupies is so admirably situated for defence 
that, had it been properly finished and forti- 





fied, it would have been capable of sustaining 
a severe siege; but its principal defect con- 
sisted in its extent, as it required an enormous 
army to defend it. The walls which surround 
it are of brick and earth, about twenty feet 
high, and of immense thickness. After pass- 
ing the gate, we proceeded to an oblong build- 
ing, formerly the regal palace, which stands 
on a beautiful green in the centre of the cita- 
del, and is surrounded by extensive grounds, 
enclosed by a high paling. This edifice stands 
upon a brick foundation six feet high, and is 
about a hundred feet long, by sixty wide; it 
is chiefly constructed of brick, roofed with 
glazed tiles, and ornamented with the number- 
less varieties of the fei-loong (flying-dragon) 
species, so fashionable in China. A flight of 
massive wooden steps conduct to the principal 
portal. In front of the palace stand two 
square watch-towers, each of which contains a 
large bell, in shape resembling a truncated 
cone, made to be struck by hand instead of 
swung; in the rear is another building, almost 
equal in magnitude to the palace, which for- 
merly contained the regal seraglio and domes- 
tics’ quarters. The governor’s house is a pre- 
tentious quadrilateral erection, eighty feet 
square, with sloping, tiled roofs, supported by 
pillars of polished rosewood. Though the 
interiors of these mansions, now occupied by 
the French garrison, bear a few traces of 
pristine magnificence, the ruthless hand of the 
conqueror has swept away most of the evi- 
dences of ancient barbaric splendor. While 
wandering around the fortifications, we no- 
ticed some old guns of various calibres, most 
of them of European manufacture, some being 
stamped with three fleurs-de-lis, and bearing 
inscriptions which indicated them to have 
been cast in the reign of Louis XIV:; many 
were trunnionless, all falling to decay, and 
could have been of but little service in resist- 
ing the invasion of the descendants of those 
who had fashioned them in years gone by. 
Strolling toward the western quarter of the 
citadel, we suddenly found ourselves in a ne- 
cropolis, which contained many magnificent 
mausoleums, similar in architecture to those 
which abound in China; and, in the vicinity, 
beautiful walks had been laid out and planted 
on either side with virent trees, whose bright- 
hued flowers filled the air with delicious per- 
fume. From this elevation a splendid view 
of the surrounding country was obtainable. 
The compact city lay at our feet, its narrow 
streets teeming with busy life; the straggling 
suburbs stretched up and down the banks, 
and across the river, sometimes half-hidden 
by plantations of areca-palm; high hills rose 
to the northwest; everywhere else extended 
fine alluvial lowlands, well irrigated, and con- 
sequently fertile, through which the sinuous 
Saong swept, its broad hosom beaming like 
burnished brass in the Unight, golden rays of 
the declining sun. The 'e~ethening shadows 
warned us to retrace cur ‘teps, and I was so 
fatigued by our wanderings that I was glad to 
reach the steamer, exchange shore-attire for 
déshabillé, and watch the smoke curl from a fra- 
grant cheroot as I smoked, and pondered over 
what I had seen during our peregrinations. 

In stature, the Cambodians are the most 
diminutive of the Mongol race; but they are 
nevertheless hardy, and possess great powers 





of endurance. As a rule, the men are very 
“homely,” their faces being round, and their 
features very irregular; but I noticed many 
youthful females who were fairly entitled to 
be called pretty, though the ancient ma- 
trons were generally hideous, The women, 
even those of the lower orders, have much 
fairer complexions than the men—who are 
only a shade lighter than Malays—despite the 
fact that they are compelled to perform all 
the most operose work, and submit to the 
arbitrary will of their lords and masters, the 
male members of their families. Both sexes 
are universally addicted to the mastication of 
sir (areca-nut) and betel-leaf combined with 
chunam, or quick-lime; and this not only 
spoils their teeth, but renders their breath 
most offensive. They also smoke a light kind 
of tobacco to excess. The men are partial to 
intoxicating liquors, and distil a very potent 
spirit from rice; but opium does not seem to 
be much used except by the Chinese residents. 
I was particularly struck with the gayety and 
cheerfulness of the Cambodians. In this 
respect their character differs entirely from 
the Chinese; but I ascertained that those 
high in rank always endeavor to preserve a 
grave demeanor, which is considered digni- 
fied. The dress of both sexes is rather be- 
coming than otherwise, and much resembles 
that in vogue in China before the Tartars con- 
quered that country. It consists of loose 
trousers reaching nearly to the ankles, and 
upheld by a girdle of string; an under-frock 
that reaches below the waist, and a long 
gown of cloth, or silk, usually the latter, that 
extends below the knees, and is fastened with 
buttons across the right breast. Wealthy 
persons wear the sleeves of this garment very 
long, and often two feet wide ; but, from neces- 
sity, the laboring-class wear theirs very short 
and close. The hair is worn long, but is tied 
in a knot at the back of the head, and sur- 
mounted by a turban of black or blue crape. 
As in China the button on the skull-cap indi- 
cates the rank of the wearer, so in Cambodia 
does the shape of the turban. Light hats, 
made of bamboo varnished over, in shape 
somewhat resembling an inverted bowl, except 
that the apex is pointed, are worn by both 
sexes out-of-doors. Slippers without heels 
are used as pedal coverings; golden lilies or 
cramped feet are unknown in Anam. Orna- 
ments do not seem to be very popular, though 
the females wear ear-rings, and fasten their 
hair with gold-headed pins, and occasionally 
a wealthy woman may be seen with golden 
bracelets on her wrists. The outer garments 
worn by rich persons are gencrally of flowered 
silk, imported from China; but the poorer 
classes wear cloth of home-manufacture dyed 
brown. 

Although the natives of Cambodia perform 
frequent ablutions, they are any thing but 
cleanly in their habits, as they wear their un- 
der-garments until they rot and drop off; 
moreover, they eat, and regard in the light of 
a bonne bouche, the vermin which their filthiness 
gives life to, and betray a decided penchant 
for hatched eggs, and a kind of soy composed 
of the juices of putrid fish, which is fearfully 
offensive in taste and odor. Though very 
vain, and prone to consider themselves the 
finest race of people in the world, they are ex- 
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cessively good-humored ; but, like all Mongo- 
lians, they are thievish, rapacious, and pos- 
sess a propensity for mendacity that is posi- 
tively astounding. 

A man marries in Cambodia as soon as he 
can afford to purchase and maintain a wife. 
The price is paid to the parents of the bride, 
and varies, according to the rank and condi- 
tion of the parties, from ten to two hundred 

ans—five to a hundred dollars. 

Men belonging to the lower orders seldom 
marry before they attain the age of twenty, 
though the wealthy often wed as early as fif- 
teen. The marriageable age for women is 
from seventeen to twenty, a much later pe- 





out the Orient, but are allowed to wander 
about at will. Their husbands have a right 
to chastise them whenever they feel so in- 
clined, and they do not hesitate to do so on 
the slightest pretext. 

The following morning we arose bright 
and early, and, after breakfasting, we pro- 
ceeded in a native boat to Saigon proper, 
which is the principal commercial emporium, 
though the river is not navigable for large 
vessels. A road connects Pingeh with Sai- 
gon, but we preferred proceeding by water. 

We landed on a fine quay that extends 
for about a mile along the river’s bank, and 
evidences of foreign improvement everywhere 
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sions to beauty or value was the work of 
Cantonese. The shopkeepers fully realized 
the inferiority of the native manufactures, 
and always stoutly averred that any article 


| that chanced to attract our attention had 


been imported from China. 

The original currency, and, indeed, the 
only money coined in Anam, is a small cir- 
cular piece called a sapeck, which consists 
of an admixture of zinc and brass or copper. 
This coin exactly resembles the éséen, or cash 
current in China, with the exception of the 
character—the king’s name—stamped upon 
it. Sixty sapecks make one mace, and ten 
mace one qwan; and it is usual to sling 





riod than is usual among Eastern nations. 
Polygamy is universal, and a man is only 
limited to a certain number of wives by the 
extent of his resources and inclinations. The 
first espoused ranks high above the others, 
though the children of the latter are consid- 
ered to be legitimate. A marriage cannot be 
annulled except by mutual consent of both 
parties, and a girl cannot be forced to marry 
against her inclinations. Prior to wedlock, 
young women are allowed the utmost license, 
and lack of chastity is considered a venial 
sin, and does not deteriorate from their value 
in the matrimonial market; but, when once 
espoused, a strict watch is kept upon their 
actions, and the punishment meted out to 
those who swerve from the path of duty is 
very severe. Anamese ladies are not im- 


mured, as is so generally the custom through- | 





MOUTH OF SAIGON RIVER. 


greeted our vision. Some of the hongs and 
warehouses are built*in European style; the 
residences of foreigners are spacious and or- 


nate; and even the dwellings of the natives | 
are much better constructed than those in | 


Pingeh, numbers of them being built of brick 
and tiled, a great improvement upon the old- 
fashioned bamboo and plaster, palm-thatched 
hovels which surround the citadel. 
ited several of the native shops, but every 
thing of home manufacture that was offered 
for sale seemed very much inferior to the 
productions of the Chinese; in fact, I soon 
perceived th the Anamese are by no means 
such skilful artisans as the inhabitants of the 
“Middle Kingdom.” The and woollen 
fabrics were coarse; the filagree-work rudely 
designed and poorly finished; while all the 
earthen- and ivory-ware that had any preten- 
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We vis- | 











upon a filament of rattan six hundred sa- 
pecks, which represents a qwan (fifty cents), 
for there is no coin of that denomination. 
Ingots of gold and silver, bearing the govern- 
ment stamp, were formerly current through- 
out the country, though they were not con- 
sidered coin; but now, in all large transac- 
tions, Mexican and Spanish dollars are used. 
When we had pretty thoroughly explored 
the town, we hired a boat, and proceeded up 
the grand canal to the suburbs. This canal 
connects Saigon with the Cambodia River, and 
is twenty-three miles in length, eighty feet 
wide, and has an average depth of twelve 
feet. It was cut through immense swamps 
and forests in the short period of six weeks. 
Thirty thousand men are said to have been 
employed in its construction, nearly one-third 
of which number fell victims to fatigue and 
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disease! The banks on either side are lined 
with splendid trees, and the view down the 
vista formed by them is truly enchanting. 
When fairly clear of the town, we disem- 
barked, and proceeded along a pathway, over 
which tall trees interlaced their branches, 
their leaves forming a canopy that sheltered 
us from the scorching rays of the sun. Lei- 
surely we strolled through this avenue, until 
we suddenly discovered, at the farther end, a 
temple of larger proportions than any of the 
native places of worship we had seen in the 
city, though it could not compare, in either 
size or magnificence, with even the meanest 
Buddhist temple in Canton. It was situated 
upon an artificial mound; was built of brick, 
and its horned roofs were tiled. Though 
evidently of great antiquity, and present- 
ing a few traces of grandeur, it owed its 
chief attraction to the romantic nature of its 
scenic surroundings, for it stood in a seques- 
tered nook, and thereby seemed well adapted 
to be the abiding-place of hermits and re- 
cluses. An old priest, “ bearded like a pard,” 
noticing our approach, advanced to meet us, 
and conducted us into an apartment in the 
eastern end of the building, and thence 
into a spacious vestibule, before a brazen 
idol, in which some Joss-stick was burning. 
After having examined and commented upon 
this deity, who had a head and proboscis like 
an elephant, we passed through a small door, 
in an elaborately-carved wooden partition, 
and found ourselves in the nave of the sacred 
edifice. Idols, hideous and monstrous, were 
here grouped together in something approach- 
ing chaotic confusion. Some were of colossal 
proportions, and each represented a repulsive 
lusus nature. From inquiries I made while in 
Saigon, I learned that all the Anamese tem- 
ples are dedicated to inferior supernatural 
beings, some of them tutelary, and others 
malignant; and the sacrifices performed in 
them consist simply in burning gilt paper 
and Joss-stick, and proffering articles of food, 
which the economical devotee himself con- 
sumes when “the spirit” of it has been en- 
joyed by the deity whom the worshipper 
wished to propitiate. In this respect they 
follow the Chinese, but they are not such 
enthusiastic or regular worshippers as the 
Mongols of Cathay. M. Chaigneau, one of 
the earliest French pioneers in Anam, half a 
century ago, said: “The religion of Cochin- 
China is, with little difference, the same as 
that of China. The lower orders, the women, 
the ignorant, follow the religion of Buddha ; 
while persons of rank and men of letters are 
of the sect of Confucius. The temples dedi- 
cated both to the religion of Fo and Confu- 
cius are remarkable for their simplicity; and 
no form of worship in Cochin-China is dis- 
tinguished either for the splendor of its tem- 
ples or the pomp of its ceremonies. The opin- 
ions, the prejudices, and the superstitions of 
the Chinese are to be found among the Cochin- 
Chinese. This resemblance, their laws di- 
gested in Chinese, and the books of the learned 
written in the same tongue, all reveal to us 
by whom it was that Cochin-China was first 
civilized. Marriages, funeral-ceremonies, the 
worship of ancestors, festivals, and eras, are 
all, with slight deviations, the same as in 
China. The language differs, but the charac- 





ter is the same; so that a native of Hué and 
of Pekin, unable to understand each other in 
speaking, shall be forthwith intelligible in 
writing.” 

While, from my own observation, I per- 
fectly coincide with M. Chaigneau, I cannot 
help remarking that the descendants of the 
“Celestials” must have very much degener- 
ated, if he means to infer that the Anamese 
originally migrated from China. If, however, 
I have misconstrued his meaning, and he in- 
tended only to intimate that the Cochin-Chi- 
nese were the pupils of the “children of the 
sun,” all I can say is that they have proved 
very inapt scholars, for the Chinese are the 
superiors of the Anamese in every thing. 

On our return, via Pingeh, to the Ville de 
Hué, we found that the messagerie impériale 
steamer Labourdonnais had arrived from Sin- 
gapore ; and, as she was to sail for Hong- 
Kong the following day, Captain Muix deter- 
mined to proceed in her. I did not like to 
desert him, so my visit was brought to an 
abrupt termination ; but I can honestly affirm 
that I thoroughly enjoyed my brief sojourn in 
Saigon. 

Watrer A. Rost. 





POE’S METHOD OF WRITING. 


RECENT article in Arrietons’, by Mr. 

Eugene Didier, in which he gives us 

a correct version of the circumstances result- 

ing in Poe’s death, reawakened my interest in 

that wonderful genius, and caused me to hunt 

up certain memoranda in relation to his style 
of poetic composition. 

These I found snugly stored away in a 
somewhat ancient and dilapidated portfolio; 
and, since they are rather curious than other- 
wise, I have arranged them for publication. 

As a preliminary truth, suggested by the 
subject, I may remark that the putting to- 
gether of rhymes, that shall be tolerably har- 
monious and correct, is an easy matter to the 
majority of educated and sensitive persons; 
while the construction of a perfect poem, how- 
ever brief, is, even to genius, the work of 
care, no less than the result of that “divine 
impulsion” we have agreed to term “ inspira- 
tion.” 

One feels assured that nineteen-twentieths 
of those poems in the English or any other 
language, which are fitted to stand the tests 
of time and criticism, are not the first rude 
transcripts of thoughts thrown off in the 
heat of creative enthusiasm, but the elabo- 
rated compositions of days, weeks, nay, per- 
haps months of artistic labor. 

Many beautiful productions which to the 
superficial readers appear to be improvisa- 
tions, gushing unstudied from the heart, and 
subjected to no after revision or modification, 
belong, in fact, to the maturest efforts of the 
intellect. Even the Italian poets, whose lan- 
guage assumes so readily a metrical form, 
have been noted for the conscientious pains- 
taking bestowed by them upon performances 
which would doubtless be pronounced by the 
ignorant as trivial, and easy alike of concep- 
tion and execution. 

A remarkable instance of the correctness 
of these views came to my notice many years 





ago. Being at that time upon a visit to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, I called, one morning, at the 
office of the Southern Literary Messenger (then 
edited by that accomplished scholar, John R. 
Thompson) ; and, in turning over the pages 
of some back numbers of the magazine, 
I found several of Poe’s poems, now cele- 
brated the world over, printed evidently from 
the first rough draught, without the slightest 
attempt at revision, or polish of any sort. 

It is a singular study to compare them 
with his verses as they stand at present, in 
all the authorized editions of his works, 
Everybody is familiar, for example, with the 
rich, almost voluptuous, melody of the ballad 
of “ Lenore,” beginning thus : 

“Ah! broken is the golden bowl, the spirit flown 
forever! 
Let the bell toll, a saintly soul floats on the 
Stygian river,” etc. 

The initial stanza in both versions (the 
first rude transcript and the revised rhymes) 
is the same; but, from the second stanza on- 
ward to the end, the “original” differs mate- 
rially from the poem to which we are accus- 
tomed. I have copied this piece with scrupu- 
lous accuracy from the Messenger. Here it is: 


II. 
“ Her friends are gazing on her, 
And on her gaudy bier, 
And weep !—oh, to dishonor 
Her beauty with a tear! 


mI. 
“They loved her for her wealth, 
And they hated her for her pride, 
But she grew in feeble health, 
And they Jove her—that she died! 


Iv. 
“ They tell me (while they speak 
Of her ‘ costly-broidered pall’) 
That my voice is growing weak, 
That I should not sing at all ; 


v. 
“Or that my tone should be 
Turned to such solemn song— 
So mournfully, so mournfally— 
That the dead should feel no wrong. 


VI. 
“ Bat she is gone above, 
With young Hope at her side, 
And I am drunk with love 
Of the dead, who ie my bride: 


vi. 
“Of the dead—dead—who lies 
All motionless, 
With the death upon her eyes, 
And the life upon each tress. 
vim. 
“In June she died, in June 
Of life—beloved and fair; 
But she did not die too soon, 
Nor with too calm an air. 


1x. 
“ From more than fiends on earth, 
Helen, thy soul is riven, 
To join the all-hallowed mirth 
Of more than thrones in heaven. 


x. 

“ Therefore, to thee this night 
I will no requiem raise, 
But waft thee on thy flight 

With a pean of old days!” 


This poem appears simply to have fore 
shadowed the other. Even the metres, in their 
strange irregularity, are different; and that 
the author has marvellously improved upon 
his first copy will hardly be denied by any 
reader of discrimination. 

There is one other poem I unearthed from 
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the musty columns of the Messenger, which | being still sometimes worn from faith in their 


possesses much of the value of a complete 

original. Very few of its lines have been 

retained by Poe, and these form a portion of 

the verses on page 34 of Redfield’s edition. 
The piece is called— 


“THE VALLEY OF NIS. 


“ Far away—far away, 
Far away—as far, at least, 
Lies that valley as the day 
Down within the golden East ; 
All things lovely—are not they, 
One and all, too far away ? 


“Tt is called the valley Nis, 
And a Syriac tale there is 
Thereabout, which, Time hath said, 
Shall not be interpreted : 
Something about Satan’s dart, 
Something about angels’ wings ; 
Much about a broken heart, 
A& about unhappy things ; 
But the valley ‘ Nis,’ at best, 
Means ‘the valley of Unrest.’ 

“ Once it smiled, a silent dell, 

Where the people did not dwell— 

Having gone unto the wars— 

And the sly, mysterious stars, 

With a visage full of meaning, 

O’er the unguarded flowers were leaning; 
Or the sun-ray dripped all red 

Through tall tulips overhead, 

Then grew paler as it fell 

On the quiet Asphodel. 

“ Now, each visitor shall confess, 
Nothing there is motionless ; 
Nothing, save the airs that brood 
O’er the enchanted solitude— 

Save the airs, with pinions furled, 

That slumber o’er the valley World: 

No wind in heaven! yet lo! the trees 

Do roll like seas, in northern breeze, 
Around the stormy Hebrides— 

No wind in heaven! yet clouds do fly 

Through the terror-stricken sky, 

Rolling like a water-fall 

O’er the horizon’s fiery wall. 

And, Helen! like thy buman eye, 

Low-crouched on earth some violets lie, 

And, nearer heaven, some lilies wave, 

All banner-like, above a grave ; 

And, one by one, from out their tops, 

Eternal dews come down in drops— 

Ah! one by one, from off their stems, 

Eternal dews come down in gems!” 


Poe’s characteristic weirdness of rhythm, 
and his power of investing sound—voz, ef 
preterea nihil—with sentiment and strange 
suggestiveness, belong to a few of the lines 
in “ The Valley of Nis ;” but the performance, 
as a whole, strikes me as vague and unsatis- 
factory, full of verbal ¢rickery rather than 


of genuine art. 
Paut H. Haynes. 





THE TURQUOISE. 


HE stone which we designate as turquoise 

—a corruption of Turkish or Turkey 
stone—appears to have been known from very 
early times, and recognized from the first as a 
gem. 
The chimerical philosophy of the middle 
ages, ever seeking for supernatural powers in 
the things of Nature, was not slow in ascrib- 
ing exalted virtues to all precious stones, and, 
the turquoise being then as now in high esti- 
mation on account of its beauty, did not fail 
to receive a full share of astrological honors. 
It was believed to strengthen the sight and 
spirits of the wearer, and to be a preservative 
against contagion. The latter superstition is 
said to be not yet quite extinct, turquoises 





prophylactic power. These valuable proper- 
ties were supplemented by still another—the 
ability to preserve the wearer from injury by 
falls, the hurtful effects of which the stone 
took upon itself. In confirmation of this be- 
lief, it is seriously related by De Boot, a 
writer of the olden time, that, during a jour- 
ney made by himself from Padua to Bohemia, 
his horse stumbled in the dark, and fell with 
his rider over an embankment ten feet high. 
Neither the horse nor himself was injured, 
but, on the following morning, he discovered 
that a turquoise in the signet-ring which he 
wore was split into two pieces. The larger 
half of the turquoise he had reset, and con- 
tinued to wear it, and was again preserved in 
like manner. He met with a second accident 
similar to the first, but the magical gem once 
more received the shock and saved its own- 
er’s person by taking the fracture on itself. 
In addition to these wonderful virtues, the 
turquoise was also supposed to act as an in- 
dex to the physical condition of its owner ; 
losing its fine color as his health declined, 
and recovering it again as he became restored. 
In illustration of the belief obtaining upon 
this point, we give the following anecdote, 
quoted by M. Emanuel from an old treatise 
on precious stones : 

“ One of my relatives possessed a turquoise 
set in a gold ring, which he used to wear on 
his finger as a superior ornament. It hap- 
pened that the owner of this ring was seized 
of a malady of which he died. During the 
whole period in which the wearer enjoyed his 
full health, the turquoise was distinguished 
for unparalleled beauty and clearness, but, 
scarcely was he dead, when the stone lost its 
lustre, and assumed a faded, withered appear- 
ance, as if in mourning for its master. This 
sudden change in the nature of the stone 
made me lose the desire I originally enter- 
tained of purchasing it, which I might have 
done for a trifling sum; and so the turquoise 
passed into other hands. However, no soon- 
er did it obtain a new owner, than it regained 
its former exquisite freshness, and lost all 
traces of its temporary defects. I felt greatly 
vexed that I had lost the chance of procuring 
such a valuable and sensitive gem.” 

This superstition is referable to the fact 
that the hues of this stone are sometimes 
very unstable. 

The turquoise is found in Persia, Thibet, 
China, Arabia, and several other parts of the 
world. 

Of all the varieties existing, only one, 
namely, the Persian, or Oriental, is esteemed 
asagem. It is true the others are sometimes 
given place as such, but rank far below the 
first-named in point of beauty, and conse- 
quently in value. 

The turquoise oceurs in reniform or sta- 
lactic masses ; is a tolerably hard stone, and 
has a specific gravity of 2.6. It possesses a 
waxy lustre, and varies in color, from white 
and greenish hues to a pure azure blue. It 
is only the fine blue specimens that are con- 
sidered of value as gems. The turquoise is 
liable to fade and at last become even white, 
from age ; but under favorable circumstances 
this change is long delayed, or even entirely 
prevented, as stones are in existence that 
have retained their color for centuries. 





Turquoises are most frequently cut en 
cabochon, that is, oval-topped, but sometimes 
as tables or flat stones. 

Large and perfect specimens of the tur- 
quoise are very rare. The finest we have 
seen noticed is a stone in the Imperial Acad- 
emy at Moscow, which is more than three 
inches long and one inch in breadth. 

The turquoise continues in much favor as 
a jewel, and brings a correspondingly good 
price, a fine ring-stone being worth in the 
London market from ten to forty pounds. 
The rarity of large specimens gives them an 
extravagant value. In a recent English work 
on precious stones, an instance is noted in 
which a perfect turquoise, the size of a shil- 
ling, and of good depth, was sold for no less 
than four hundred pounds—nearly two thou- 
sand dollars. 





THISTLE-DOWN. 


Y the way-side the homely thistle grows, 
With prickles sharp, and rough and 
horny leaf; 
But with persistence far beyond the 
brief 
Bright being of the queenly garden-rose, 
Which wafts its perfume on the kissing 
breeze, 
Far over land, and over billowy seas. 
It bears a crest of amethystine dye; 
Within its heart it has a golden eye, 
Which turns to silver when old age comes on ; 
And dare we rudely grasp, it flits—is gone— 
Borne up, and up, upon the unseen air— 
Floating to rest—we can but wonder—where ? 
Perhaps this sprite-like flower is form to spirits 
given, 
In which they wend their mystic flight to 


heaven. 
Satire A. Broox. 





THE SPOUTING CAVE, NEW- 
PORT. 


(See Illustration, Page 492.) 


HE Spouting Cave or Rock, on the south- 

ern shore of Newport, is a place of gen- 
eral resort by the summer visitors to the 
island. After a southeasterly storm, the 
apparatus is in full working order, and, 
during “the season,’ multitudes assemble 
there to witness the phenomenon. , An open- 
ing in the rocks beneath is such that, when 
it is nearly filled, and a heavy wave comes 
rolling in, the pent-up-waters can find relief 
only by discharging themselves through a 
sort of funnel into the air. It is, however, 
a@ somewhat treacherous operation; for a 
long time there may be no spouting done, 
and then, all at once, the forces are let loose, 
and there. is a sudden eruption into the air, 
likely to prove excessively inconvenient to 
those too near the spot. If the interesting 
couple depicted in the illustration remain 
standing much longer where they are, the 
fountain, before they know it, may spout 
up forty or fifty feet in the air, drenching the 
unsuspecting spectators to the skin. But 
the ocean, near this spot, is so grand after a 
storm that the temptation to linger as near 
the edge of the rocks as possible is almost 
irresistible, and we have seen many a gay 


| company pay the watery penalty. 
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IN QUEST OF COOLIES. 


DAINTY little book, with the above 
le title, has recently appeared in Lon- 
don, written by an Australian, named Hope, 
whose adventures it relates, during a voyage 
in the Pacific Ocean. This modern imitator 
of the old explorers went in search of coolies, 
to work Queensland sugar-plantations, in de- 
fault of native or foreign labor, and, like the 
wise Ulysses in former times, saw and re- 
corded many strange things during his perilous 
pilgrimage. 

He makes no pretension of being an he- 
foic man, simply assuming to be a trading 
one; yet does he attain to the old heroic 
strain in the very simplicity and earnest man- 
fulness of his recorded experiences and strange 
adventures in these far-off islands of the South 
Sea, hitherto to us as much of a ¢erra incog- 
nita as America was to Columbus. Our ex- 
plorer claims only to be an Australian Eng- 
lishman—that compound amalgam of two 
utterly diverse worlds and societies, that 
blending of conventionalities with primitive 
barbarism. 

Mr. Hope claims to be the only man who 
has made and recorded the experiences of a 
trip undertaken in person to collect South- 
Sea coolies for the culture of Australian 
sugar-plantations, and he attempts to refute 
the charge made against the new system of 
labor, as “ combining the sins of slavery and 
kidnapping.” 

The urgent need of labor in Queensland, 
other than that of the “aboriginal darkey,” 


has compelled this experiment of transport- | 


ing thither, and apprenticing for a term of 


years, the more docile and industrious natives | 
of the South-Sea Islands ; and thus far the | 


experiment has been a great success. 

The British Parliament, with all its preju- 
dices against slavery and apprenticeship, as 
first practised by France for her colonies, has 
sanctioned and legalized it by a special act, 
regulating the whole subject even to its mi- 
nutest details, which act was assented to, 
March 4, 1868, and has been, therefore, in 
practical operation for the last four years. 

Mr. Hope’s account of the first time he 
ever saw a coolie is so graphic and charac- 
teristic that we give it verbatim : 

“Coming suddenly down into the civilized 
districts near Brisbane, after a long sojourn 
in the interior of Queensland, a sight struck 
us that caused me and my two black stock- 
men to rub our eyes, and look again. A lux- 
uriant cane-field waved dark green over a 
spot which a few years before had been only 
covered with the ‘everlasting gum-tree "— 

‘Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the nobie savage ran.’ 
Having had a long experience of the aborigi- 
nal darkey, I knew at once that the row of 
men working with hoes in their hands, in the 
heat of the sun, could never belong to any 
species that I had seen before; for you have 
but to ask an Australian native to chop a 
little wood to send him stalking off in his 
native dignity, without more words. No! 
These men—round-limbed, broad-footed, and 
Wwoolly-haired—were evidently strangers ; and 
my boys, after a ‘ong and careful inspection, 








were so struck by the ridiculous idea of 
working in the sun like that (why, they could 
not have been greater fools had they been 
white men!) that they burst into yells of 
laughter, making the woods echo again with 


their sbrill ha-ha-hoo, till all the Australian | 


woodpeckers, or laughing jackasses, on the 
trees around laughed and shrieked in chorus.” 


In the laughter of his colored friends Mr. | 
Hope does not join; on the contrary, he gives | 


the preference to the coolie over the unlordly 
savage, who prefers running wild in woods to 
hoeing, ploughing, and digging, for their own 


benefit or anybody else’s, and who prove that | 
idleness is not the exclusive attribute of civ- | 


ilization. Mr. Hope speaks decidedly of the 
immeasurable superiority of the coolie over 
the degraded and rum-loving race, the sole 
remnants of what may have once been a par- 
tially civilized nation, ‘‘ or a mere link in Mr. 
Darwin’s chain of evidence that, after all, the 
best of us is not far removed from an ape.” 

The South-Sea-Islands coolie will work ; 
the Australian savage will not, except as 
stockman, or in some light form of labor. 
As an agricultural laborer, he will not an- 
swer; and a volume written on this constitu- 
tional peculiarity of his could not explain it 
more clearly or more fully than the illustra- 
tive sketch subjoined, evidently taken from 
nature. 


ABORIGINE, WHEN ASKED TO WORK. 


South-Sea coolies was so unpopular, and the 


English, German, and Chinese laborers, who | 


enjoyed the monopoly of work in Queensland, 
raised such a howl when it was talked of, 
that the planters were afraid to try it. But, 
about 1868, several of the sugar-planters, 
suffering from the scarcity and dearness of 
labor, chartered a few small ships, and 
brought over some of the South-Sea Isl- 
anders to work for them. They got them 
from the group of islands called the New 
Hebrides, lying about ten-days’ sail distant 
from the coast, and densely crowded with a 
population who, having nothing to do and 
little to eat, spent their time in killing each 
other, not for the sake of glory, but of dinner. 
Industrially and financially, the experiment 
was a success; but politically it was not. 
The “ coolie-trade and its abuses” were made 


the tests at every election, and pledges were | 


exacted from candidates to vote for the probi- 
bition of coolie-labor. 

The opposition and the clamor were too 
strong for the planters to resist. 


| years. 








While re- | 


taining the men they had secured, they could 
get no new ones, and those they had were 
contracted for only for the term of three 
Two years of this term had elapsed 
before a new effort was made, the success of 
which will probably make the system an “ in- 
stitution” in Australia; and in this experi- 
ment Mr. Hope took a conspicuous part. He 
thus simply announces how and why he did 
so: “ At last, in the year 1870, finding that 
no one could bring us men, and that the plan- 
tations were going to ruin for want of hands, 
I made up my mind to go myself, and make 
one attempt to procure laborers, to keep alive, 
a little longer, sugar-growing in Queensland.” 

And go he did, meeting the manifold dan- 
gers and discomforts of the venture with a 
spirit superior to that of Mark Tapley when 
visiting Eden with Martin Chuzzlewit; for a 
man more “ jolly under difficulties ” we never 
have encountered in life or in print than this 
explorer, whose name and character corre- 
spond so well. 

The short and easy method of securing 
the desired result was expounded to him, by 
one professing to be an expert, in this man- 
ner : 

“You took a trade-musket, value about 
fifteen shillings, and, having found a chief, 
presented it to him, requiring so many of his 
subjects ; upon which he said to his subjects: 
* You go to Queensland ; when you get there, 
in about a month’s time, white man will prob- 
ably eat you; but, if you dare to stop here, 
I'll eat you myself to-morrow.’ ” 

The famous divine who wrote the “ Short 
Method with the Skeptic” never devised any 
thing half so short or simple as this; yet, 
from the author’s subsequent experiences in 
the South-Sea Islands, it does not appear im- 
probable that there was some truth in this 
outline of the modus operandi, As Mr. Hope 
is a strong advocate of the system, of course 
he would not admit this; but his friend, like 
Truthful James, had a right to insist that he 
only stated the facts in this instance. 

For man-eating seems a favorite amuse- 


| ment in these islands, when, as soon as a na- 
| tive gets a gun, he goes out shooting another 
For many years, the idea of intreducing | 


native for culinary purposes, and all are ready, 
literally, to “‘ make game of each other.” 

In fact, our hopeful friend himself admits 
this, and treats the ghastly topic with his 
usual cheerfulness, in a light and airy manner 
discoursing on cannibal cookery, and devot- 
ing almost an entire chapter to culinary feats, 
which far outstrip the choicest horrors culled 
by French feuilletonistes out of “ The Siege of 
Paris,” where every thing except “ roast 
man ” was eaten. 

“ Monsieur,” once said, with tears in his 
eyes, an enthusiastic French chef to his em- 
ployer, “ with this sauce, one might eat his 
father!” 

The force of Frenchmen could no further 


| go; but in these Islands of the Blessed, in 


uncivilized Polynesia, where man is not “ the 
noblest growth the-clime supplies,” the na- 
tive requires no sauce wherewith to eat his 
father, but deems him, as well as “the rest 
of mankind,” an appetizing morsel, without 
sauce of any kind. Indeed, our Australian 
author actually gives a recipe by which 
man, under the cooking process, may be made 
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most edible, and, with a kind of ghastly and 
ghoul-like jocosity, details the process by 
which a celebrated “‘ man-cook, or cooker of 
men,” at Tanna, was enabled “to impart a 
peculiar relish to such a feast.” 

To the English mind the process may be 
new, but to the American it would not be; 
for it consisted simply in treating the material 
precisely as the great artists of New England 
—of whom Daniel Webster was “ facile prin- 
ceps”"—treat the clam in making chowder: 
“The secret lies in preserving the juices 
through the medium of wet leaves, wrapped 
around the substance to be cooked, in an oven 
of heated stones.” 

In apparent admiration of this epicurean- 
ism, our Englishman in search of coolies 
adds : 

“ T have seen human-flesh-forks that bave 
come from the Fiji Islands, made of wood, so 
beautifully carved as to show apparently a 
high state of civilization.” 

He then adds, with a naiveté so charming 
that it would have fascinated Voltaire’s Can- 
dide, this moral reflection : 

“T can quite understand the great dislike 
whaling-ships 
have of getting 
too close to 
these islands in ' 
the treacherous F 
currents, as they 
know that, un- 
less they can 
save arms and 
men enough to 
make them mas- 
ters of the sit- 
uation, a native 
oven will be 
their inevitable 
fate. 

“The abo- 
rigines of Aus- 
tralia, on the + 
other hand, 
though of course 
often driven to 
cannibalism in self-preservation, during a dry 
season, seem to look on it generally as a sort 
of melancholy duty they owe their friends, 
and I have seen native women carrying about 
the well-picked bones of their dead relations 
for months at a time.” 

Judging from these cheerful reminiscences, 
we should suppose that Sydney Smith’s 
parting benediction to his missionary friend, 
who was about leaving for the antipodes, 
might fix his location here: “ Adieu, my 
friend. May you not disagree with the man 
that eats you!” 

Mr. Hope’s specific levity is such that he 
would sit light on any stomach, since he finds 
food for a mirthful spirit in such grim and 
ghastly realities as the cannibalism of these 
wretches, whom he seeks to convert into civ- 
ilized laborers. 

In the month of May, 1870, Mr. Hope 
fitted out a schooner of thirty tons at Bris- 
bane, and laid in a goodly supply of axes, 
adzes, tomahawks, knives, muskets, powder, 
bullets, blue and red calico, matches, pipes, 
tobacco, beads, and fish-hooks, all of which 
were included under the name of “ trade,” 








| and standing as a circulating medium in place 
of money, which was valueless in these South- 
Sea Islands, whither his course was bound. 

The penalty for not having the article the 
native wants, often is the chance of his firing 
his musket at you, which must make the trade 
rather exciting. 

As the three-years’ agreement of about 
thirty Kanakas was just expiring, Mr. Hope 
thought it good policy to take them back 
with him as proofs of the good faith exercised 
in the matter of contract with the natives; 
and the result more than justified the pru- 
dence of the precaution, as otherwise he prob- 
ably never would have returned, but might 
have been served up, with other “ funeral- 
baked meats,” at some savage regal table. 
How each of these liberated apprentices im- 
mediately laid out all his earnings in trash to 
take home, would be too long a story here to 
tell. Let it suffice to show one of the invest- 
ments which made all of, them the happy pos- 
sessors of that aristocratic emblem the um- 
brella, as shown in the picture of the last of 
the purchases made before leaving the shores 
of Australia. 
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THE LAST PURCHASE. 


Narrowly escaping captivity on the island 
of Ma®, occupied by French soldiers from the 
Isle of Bourbon, whose commandant would 
have confiscated ship and cargo but for the 
escape of our facetious friend, who treated 
him as did Sindbad the Sailor the Old Man of 
the Sea, the expedition sailed for sthe island 
of Tanna, and reached it safely. 

Here Nature is very lovely, but man is 
very much the reverse. Our friend says: 

“TI wish I had been an artist to paint the 
glorious scene that rose before me on the 
morning of my arrival at Tanna—the long 
swell breaking heavily on the sunken coral- 
reef, the glassy water beyond, then the cocoa- 
palms down to the water’s edge, the steep 
rocks matted with such verdure as perhaps 
only Tanna produces, and in the distance the 
light cloud of smoke hanging over the sul- 
phur-voleano that crowns this island, catch- 
ing the rays of the morning sun and standing 
| out against the sky like a mountain of gold. 
“T think I never appreciated the lines— 

* Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile,’ 
till I landed there, for a viler-looking lot it 











has never been my ill-fortune to behold. The 
shore was literally black with the lordly sav- 
age, every man with a musket over his shoul- 
der, and every man daubed to the eyes with 
vermilion. It was with great satisfaction that 
I made out that the display merely meant that 
the gentlemen had had their breakfast and 
were going out to fight their next neighbors 
(a tribe headed by a warrior named Washer- 
woman, certainly not from his habits or his 
linen), in which little employment they regu- 
larly spent their days, coming back in the af- 
ternoon, happy and hungry, in much the same 
way as we should come in from ‘shooting in 
England to afternoon-tea in the drawing- 
room.” 

The only dressing these savages do is that 
of their hair, the rest of their costume being 
au naturel, The variety and absurdity of 
their fantastic hair arrangements far surpass 
that which the wildest imagination of Parisian 
perruquier ever invented. In each of the dif- 
ferent islands the fashions vary, and, strange 
to say, in most instances, it is the men who 
pay most attention to these fancy figures, 
while the women generally wear the hair 
shorter than their husbands, in kinky curls, 
partially covered by a banana-leaf. 

On Sandwich or Vaté Island the men wear 
their hair matted, and the women shave their 
heads clean, rubbing them over with ochre, 
and leaving them uncovered. 

Our traveller says “ the effect is not pleas- 
ing,” and we believehim. In order that these 
fashions in hair may be understood, we insert 
the male and female examples which we find 
in the book. 





API MAN, 


At Tanna the first experiment for recruit- 
ing was made, and made successfully, the re- 
turning apprentices, so shrewdly brought 
back, serving as invaluable decoy-ducks. 

The pig seems the most important product 
of the island, and his peculiarities are dwelt 
upon’ quite at length by Mr. Hope, who en- 
thusiastically declares that, when fattened on 
cocoa-nut, the flesh is superior to English 
pork. They are very peculiar pigs, however, 
“ shaped like the West-Indian peccary, black 
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IN QUEST OF COOLIES. 





and hairy, long in the leg, and hollowin every | produced his returning apprentices, with their 
part where they should be full, and the only | chests laden with the spoils of Queensland, 


point in which they excel is biting.” One of 





MARE GIRL 


these animals took a fancy to Mr. Hope’s | 


serge pantaloons, and was so pertinacious in 
his bull-dog hold upon them, that one leg had 
to be sacrificed to his epicurean taste. 
transport these pigs in a very peculiar way, 
as will be seen from the illustration below. 





GOING TO MARKET. 


But, while studying the South-Sea-Island 
cuisine, Mr. Hope had ever an eye on business, 
and combined business with pleasure in true 
American fashion. He admits that he made 
Some mistakes in the first approaches. Hay- 
ing singled out an old and shrewd-looking 
man, who listened graciously enough to his 
harangue, and at the end manifested a sudden 
fancy for his sheath-knife, which Mr. Hope 
diplomatically gave him, only to ascertain 
later, to his infinite disgust, that he had 
wasted his eloquence and his gift—the old 
man being of a different tribe from the inter- 
preter, and not understanding one word of all 
the eloquence lavished upon him ! 

But, undeterred by this blunder, Mr. Hope 


They | 


| and explained that these were the results of 
thirty-nine moons’ labors in Queensland, and 
that others might go there and do likewise. 
That evening there were a good many of the 
young men who came on board to join him, 
and simultaneously ‘‘a general rush of the 
women to stop them.” The result was the 
common one. Some succumbed to these ten- 
der influences, and went back to semi-starva- 
| tion, with occasional slices of roast man, 


cooked @ /a chowder. Others “sat down in a 








| found solace and nepenthe in clay-pipes and 

tobacco, and, like the false young knight of 
| the old ballad, of whom the ladies were told 
to beware, “ loved, and sailed away.” 

Mr. Hope, before leaving the island of 
| Tanna, where he picked up his first laborers, 
| enters into a brief speculation as to this re- 

markable tribe, and the place where they 
came from. 

In these speculations he is vague enough 
| to satisfy the members of any ethnological 
| society, attributing their origin equally to 

“some canoe-load of Maories, blown away 
| from New Zealand,” and to the “lost tribes 
of Israel,’ a margin sufficiently wide to sat- 
isfy all antiquarian tastes, one would suppose. 

How many men he secured at Tanna he 
does not say, and, in the neighboring island 
of Erromango, the people were so ferocious 
that he only secured one native recruit, who 
| swam off to the boat under a shower of balls 
fired at him from 
his angry friends on 
shore. 

The new acces- 
sion belonged to one 
of the “‘ bush-tribes,”’, 
and was baptized 
“ Trousers,” from un- 
wonted wearing of 
these civilized habil- 
iments. 

The natives of 
these islands seem al- 
most amphibious, 
and on good terms 
with the innumera- 
ble slarks which al- 
so disport them- 
selves in those wa- 
ters. They are such 
good divers that a 
small gimlet, which 
fell overboard one day, was promptly recap- 
tured, from the coral-branches which formed 
the bed of the sea, by the tempting reward 
of half a crown, which sent every native on 
board groping in the depths. 

The following description of the natural 
scenery, and of the coral-formation which 
forms the bed of this strange sea, is so strik- 
ing as to merit reproduction : 

“T despair of conveying to my readers any 
idea of the strangeness of every thing in 
those waters, where ‘’tis always afternoon ;’ 
where a gentle trade-wind just ripples the 
surface of the ocean ; where groups of islands, 
some looming dark green in the foreground, 
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some fading away softly into the haze, cluster 


circle for a while,” howling melodiously, and 
shedding tears at parting; these sought and | 
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round the ship on every side; where the only 
sound you hear above the monotonous splash 
of the oars, as you pull gently along, is when 
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some whale rolls half his vast length out of 
the water, or the cry of the lonely diver as 
he hovers near you, sometimes only dipping 
his wing in the water, sometimes coming down 
like an arrow on his prey. 

“* All these islands are of volcanic origin, 
and rise abruptly like fortresses from the sea, 
and round their base, for thousands of years, 
the coral-insect, finding something to shelter 
him from the break of the water, has gone 
on piling atom on atom, till the branches of 
his submarine palace loom like a forest of 
trees through the clear water. The most 
beautiful coral that I saw was on the island 
of Api, where the reef extends nearly a mile 
from the shore, and where, as you go over it in 
a boat, it breaks into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, blue, green, andred. As this coral was 
alive, it had to be boiled immediately on being 
broken off the reef, which preserved it, in- 
deed, but bleached it to a chalky white, and 
made it so brittle that very few fine pieces 
reached Queensland.” 

The Fiji-Island cotton-planters, in emula- 
tion of the Queenslanders, had been “ getting 
labor for their plantations,” and Mr. Hope 
encountered some of the small crafts sent out 
by them, which renewed the hardships and 
horrors of the old slave-trade. 

“ The wretched natives,” he tells us, “had 
nothing to sleep on but the stone-ballast that 
covered the bottom, and very little to eat.” 

They had just returned from recruiting 
laborers, of both sexes, from the Solomon 
Islands. 

These natives were almost white, with 
long, black hair, and resembled Chinese. 

Api, which is inhabited by a fierce race of 
warriors and cannibals, our friend gave what 
the sailors call “ a wide berth,” though a wom- 
an tried to swim off to them, and was cap- 
tured and chastised by her husband, in full 
view of the community assembled on the 
beach and hungering for white man’s flesh. 
At Motre Lava, however, they spent a week 
among natives who live in a state of primitive 
simplicity, and are fond of white men, with- 
out desiring to eat them. The reason of the 
kind reception here probably was the return 
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by the vessel. Here the travellers were fed 
on cocoa-nuts, which some graceful girl would 
climb a palm-tree to gather, to solace the 
thirst of the strangers, as no fresh water is 
to be found on this and many other of the 
islands. 

After persuading some of the men to re- 
turn, and getting other recruits, they sailed 
from this enchanting spot, where, as our 
chronicler says, he alone could “get rid of 
the continual uneasy feeling that some one 
was aiming a spear at him from behind a 
tree.” 

The vegetable products of these islands 
consist of the yam, the tara, the cocoa-nut, 
the bread-fruit, and spice-nuts. 

Cotton grows well in the Fiji Islands and 
at Tanna. 

All the field-labor is done by the women, 
following the custom of all savage tribes. 

They have also occasional earthquakes, to 
vary the monotony of their lives. ‘Their do- 
mestic life is very primitive. A native, going 
to bed in his house, simply lies down on the 
bare clay, which is generally strewed with a 
little small shingle, and, putting a block of 
wood under his neck to keep his elaborately- 
dressed locks from being disordered, snores 
peacefully, while his wife sits up to see that 
the fire is kept alight, and takes the oppor- 
tunity to smoke her husband’s tobacco. 

Their medical treatment is an improve- 
ment on Dr. Sangrado’s system, consisting 
of copious draughts of salt-water for all 
maladies. 

One proof of civilization Mr. Hope found 
in these islands. Byron says: 

“ Man, being reasonable, 
Mast get drank.” 
So the natives assert this inalienable right 
by using an intoxicating drink. As described 
by Mr. Hope, it cannot be very tempting to 
fastidious Europeans. He says: 

“T had nearly forgotten to mention the 
great intoxicating drink of these islands, 
made from the cava-root. This is a small 
plant, with a fibrous root, which is cultivated 
with great ceremony in every village, and has 
a separate house set apart for the observance 
of the rites connected with it. Only the men 
are allowed to drink it, and only after they 
are grown up; one or two old women of the 
village are chosen to prepare it, and, sitting 
down, chew it in small pieces, spitting the 
plentiful saliva which is caused by it into a 
bowl. Having filled as many bowls as may 
be required, they retire, and take care to 
keep out of sight while the men go into the 
hut, and, standing in a row, swallow it at a 
gulp, exactly as the sun goes down. It tastes 
like soapsuds, and has a stupefying effect, 
and for two hours after sundown no native 
is quite in possession of his senses. I tried 
to prepare it myself by maceration in water, 
but I suppose the principal ingredient is in- 
dispensable, as I could not appreciate any 
delicacy in the draught, and it had what Sam 
Weller calls ‘a strong flavor of warm fiat- 
irons,’ ” 

Taking his recruits safely back to Bris- 
bane, where all the formalities required by 
the act of Parliament were complied with, 
and the men sent off in gangs to their differ- 


of some of the discharged apprentices brought ' ent employers, Mr. Hope rested from his 








labors. 

He thus sums up the experience of the 
planters after four years’ trial of these new 
laborers : 

“The South-Sea coolies have now been 
inhabitants of Queensland for several years, 
but I have scarcely ever heard of a single in- 
stance of bad behavior on their part. They 
are provided with barracks or huts on the 
plantations or sheep-stations on which they 
are employed, and turn out every morning at 
six o’clock, and work the customary hours 
with great cheerfulness. Most of them cer- 
tainly never get beyond hoeing or corn-pick- 
ing, but some turn into capital horse-drivers, 
ploughmen, and sugar-boilers, and will in the 
press of work in the sugar-season do extra 
labor more cheerfully than the white men.” 

Mr. Hope concludes his curious experi- 
ences in this characteristic manner : 

“T do not think I need follow the fortunes 
of my recruits any further; suffice it to say 
that all, as far as I could hear, turned out 
well, and have, no doubt, by this time got 
through the first half of their three years of 
servitude, with credit to themselves and profit 
to their several employers. Often since then, 
while riding through the coast country, have 
I heard myself hailed by name, and some 
Kanaka has rushed out to shake hands, and 
asked me to go and fetch his brother or his 
wife, and bring them on to the same planta- 
tion, and has invariably, when questioned, 
professed himself satisfied with his master, 
his place, and his food. My favorite boy, 
Pipe, who pulled stroke-oar in my boat, pes- 
tered me for a long time to be allowed to go 
with me to England. He followed me to the 
ship in which I was leaving the colony, and 
it was only by ghastly tales of English frost 
and snow that I finally persuaded him to go 
ashore, and the last thing I saw of my pet 
South-Sea Islander was somebody in my old 
Sydney hat, and a pilot-coat many sizes too 
big for him, crying bitterly behind one of my 
old pocket-handkerchiefs on the wharf as I 
sailed away.” 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


» ie developments in the Tichborne case, 
which has so recently come to an un- 
timely end, show how easily persons may be 
deceived as to the identity of friends or ac- 
quaintances of long ago. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to realize the extent of the misconcep- 
tion existing in such cases, even when it is 
attested by a multitude of witnesses. Mis- 
takes like these are not to be attributed 
wholly to lapse of time. Though the human 
body changes every seven years, individuals 
are not rendered unrecognizable in conse- 
quence. Nor do we repudiate our tailors’ 
bills or other evidences of indebtedness of 
long standing on the ground that they were 
contracted by somebody else. Neither bodily 
nor mental changes are ordinarily sufficient 
to account for these perplexing contradic- 
tions. 

It is natural that imposture shoul be fre- 
quently connected with cases of mistaken 
identity, for unscrupulous tricksters are thus 














assisted in accomplishing their designs by 
those fallacies of observation and memory to 
which so many people are liable. Few per- 
sons, however, have such natural facilities 
for this kind of deception as were possessed 
by the famous Bamfylde Moore Carew, the 
“king of the beggars.” He could so change 
the expression of his features, the curve of his 
shoulders, the shape of his legs, the apparent 
size of his person, his gait, and general ap- 
pearance, as to deceive the most accurate ob- 
servers, Once being in danger of impress- 
ment as a seaman, he pricked his hands and 
face, and rubbed in gunpowder and bay salt, 
which gave him the desired appearance of suf- 
fering severely with small-pox, and thereby in- 
sured his liberty. When in this country, he 
so successfully imitated the dress and man- 
ners of Quakers as to be welcomed as a broth- 
erin Philadelphia. He was certainly more 
adroit than the hackman in a town where the 
drab-coated brethren were visiting in large 
numbers, who, by an appropriate dress and 
lucky use of thees and thous, succeeded in 
getting considerable custom till he unwitting- 
ly exposed himself by asking a venerable 
Friend : 

“‘ Where’s thou’s baggage ?” 

On one occasion, while Carew was visiting 
Colonel Strangeways, as a gentleman un- 
known in the neighborhood, the conversation 
turned upon his own notorious powers of de- 
ception. The colonel said he knew him well, 
and could never be victimized by his trickery, 
as so many others had been. A few hours 
afterward Bamfylde went to a gypsy haunt in 
the neighborhood, and made an entire change 
in his appearance. The colonel’s sympathies 
were soon after excited by a lame beggar who 
hobbled up to the house, uttering piteous 
moans, and exhibiting an ugly wound on his 
leg. This wretched object in rags and tat- 
ters, who received charity from the colonel, 
was Carew, who again appeared as a guest at 
his table that evening, and announced what 
he had done. On one occasion, while exhib- 
iting his skill as a rat-catcher, at a gentle- 
man’s house, he was addressed by a Mr. Pley- 
dell, who expressed pleasure at meeting the 
celebrated Mr. Carew, whom he had never 
seen before. “ Yes, you have,” said Bamfylde, 
who announced that he was a certain wretched 
beggar to whom Mr. Pleydell had given alms 
a few days previously. As that gentleman 
declared be could not be deceived a second 
time, Carew accepted the challenge. Next 
day an old beggar woman, leaning on a crutch, 
and dragging along three miserable children, 
knocked at Mr. Pleydell’s gate. . The servants 
came out, but did not succeed in satisfying 
herdemands. At last their master, disturbed 
by her importunities and the children’s noise, 
came out, spoke to her, gave her some money, 
and sent her away. No one s.spected that 
Bamfylde and the old woman were one per- 
son, and the first knowledge of the fact was 
communicated by him at Mr. Pleydell’s table 
that same evening. Carew’s skill was shown, 
not only in the adaptation of his dress to the 
character he assumed, but in the more diffi- 
cult task of making his words and actions 
correspond with its requirements. This ver- 
satility was remarkable, for, whether appear- 
ing as a shipwrecked mariner, a Kentish 
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farmer impoverished by floods, or a clergyman 
reduced to distress by a series of calamities, 
his disguise was almost impenetrable. 

Mistaken identity, however, often results 
from a certain similarity of form and feature 
without any attempt at deception. An amus- 
ing illustration of this is given in Shake- 
speare’s “‘Comedy of Errors.” It is a well- 
established fact, however, that persons who 
when seen apart are thought to have a re- 
markable likeness, usually turn out when 
brought together to be very little alike, or 
much less so than was honestly supposed. 
In fact, persons who have a general resem- 
blance of form and feature are less likely to 
be mistaken for each other than those who 
have some striking peculiarity in common. 
The reason is, that the ordinary observer's 
attention is at once arrested by this distin- 
guishing feafure, and does not dwell upon 
the points of difference. 

A curious instance of this was shown at 
the trial of Professor Webster for the mur- 
der of Dr. Parkman, where a witness for the 
defence, in testifying that she saw the latter 
after the time when he was alleged to have 
been murdered, said she identified him by 
his prominent chin. The ease with which 
people are deceived in these matters was 
strikingly illustrated at this trial; for, although 
Dr. Parkman’s personal appearance was so 
peculiar that no one in the city resembled 
him, yet several witnesses of undoubted vera- 
city testified that they saw him walking about 
the street at a time when it is absolutely cer- 
tain he was lying dead in the Medical Col- 
lege. 
One of the most remarkable instances of 
mistaken identity on record was the Hackney 
Wick case, in which a person was alleged to 
be no less than four different men at one 
time. At an inquest held in April, 1868, on 
a dead body found in a half-finished house 
near the Hackney Wick station of the North 
London Railway, a carpenter identified it as 
that of a demented gentleman whom he had 
seen whittling in the neighborhood two months 
before. Then a lady, on seeing the body, 
which was in a good state of preservation, 
declared it to be her brother, who had been 
missing for several months. Another lady 
comes forward, with a gentleman, to produce 
& photograph strikingly resembling the de- 
ceased. They state it to be that of a man 
who had deserted his wife and family about 
eighteen months previously, taking away two 
thousand pounds’ worth of property with him. 
Dr. Ellis, physician to St. Luke’s Hospital, on 
seeing the body, pronounced it to be that of 
& lunatic named Heasman, who had escaped 
from the hospital two months before. He 
also identified the clothes as those worn by 
Heasman when in confinement. An old boot 
found near the body had the name of Harnett 
written on the lining. Dr. Ellis said there 
was & man named Harnett lodged in one of 
the six rooms, with locked doors, through 
which the lunatic must have passed in mak- 
ing his escape. Notwithstanding the doctor’s 
testimony, a lady who heard it insisted that 
the deceased was her husband, who had been 
missing for some time; she especially identi- 
fied a peculiar mark on one of the fingers. 

A brother of Heasman next appeared to 





corroborate the doctor’s view. He was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Mary Anne Banks, a new wit- 
ness, who swore that the deceased was her 
husband, a commercial traveller, who had 
been missing for some time. Before seeing 
the body, she described a very peculiar mark 
which her husband had on one of his fingers ; 
and the deceased had exactly such a mark. 
Her statement that there was a general re- 
semblance both in form and features, was 
confirmed by her two married sisters, who 
also pointed out particular similarities. While 
this evidence was being considered by the 
bewildered jury, another lady appeared with 
a photograph of a missing gentleman, much 
more resembling the deceased than that ‘of 
the escaped lunatic. Additional evidence, 
however, was forthcoming in support of the 
St. Luke’s theory. Mrs. Heasman, wife of 
the unfortunate man, not only corroborated 
the identity, but recognized his name on 
some of the deceased’s under-clothing as 
having been written by herself, and the dark- 
blue trousers as those which she had stitched 
with a sewing-machine. Moreover, Dr. Ellis 
found that the deceased had lost a tooth ex- 
actly corresponding in position with one lost 
by Heasman. The coroner, in giving the dif- 
ferent witnesses credit for sincerity, decided 
that the deceased was the lunatic Heasman, 
and the jury, after a patient investigation, 
agreed with this opinion. They could not, 
however, ascertain the cause of his death, 
though they believed he had poisoned him- 
self, as an empty phial, labelled “ laudanum, 
poison,” was found near the body, and ‘his 
brother testified that he had for many years 
been under an hallucination that he had died 
by this means. 

Strange as the Hackney Wick case seems, 
a still more remarkable one has lately oc- 
curred ‘in England. Last summer a man 
named Diligence Kerry returned from India, 
where he had accumulated a fortune, to the 
little village of Kirk Langley, near Derby, 
which he had left twenty years before. Just 
before starting for India, he had married a 
lovely girl of the village, who was to have 
joined him soon afterward in his new home. 
Not long after his arrival out, the news came 
of his wife’s death from gastric fever. When 
he returned to his native village, after his 
long absence, he was seen by a Mrs. Ruck- 
tuck, of Liverpool, who informed her friends 
that he was the husband of a neighbor of 
hers, he having left the country some years 
before. The deserted wife, on hearing from 
Mrs. Rucktuck, hastened to Kirk Langley, 
and, as soon as she saw Kerry, claimed him, 
in spite of his protestations, as her husband. 
While the village was excited by these devel- 
opments, and the two parties were preparing 
their proofs, a second woman, a Mrs. Spass, 
came forward and declared that Kerry had 
married and deserted her. Subsequently four 
other women presented themselves, each of 
whom claimed Kerry as her own lawful hus- 
band. These charges naturally suggest the 
suspicion that Kerry had played the part of 
a bigamist, and had really married all these 
women ; but this hypothesis has been dis- 
proved by the affidavits attached to a com- 
mission sent out from England, which show 
conclusively that at the times the women 





swear the marriages took place there, the 
alleged bridegroom was actually in India. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG, 





TASSELS. 


PRING is drawing back her curtains, 
and confining them with tassels. Be- 
tween the folds we catch a pleasant glimpse 
of sunshine and blue sky beyond. A promise 
is given us of bebolding, hereafter, a beau- 
teous theatre, ana numerous and accomplished 
actors; but at present let us consider simply 
the tassels that adorn the drop-scene. 

First, let us look at the catkins of the 
alder, which, drooping over every stream, 
fling their wealth of golden pollen on the 
water. How beautiful they are! how grace- 
ful in their irregularity of length! Note 
how the rich brown scales are relieved by the 
yellow of the underlying stamens! 

But what is this soft and silky tuft put 
forth by the willows? A catkin, indeed !— 
the first harbinger of spring. It is pretty 
now, and becomes really charming when, 
later, the glossy whiteness is picked out 
with red and yellow. If gathered when it 
first appears, it can easily be coaxed into 
blossoming within-doors, and will prove a 
pleasant companion until the sweet-breathed 
May-flower comes to take its place. The 
glossy tufts, often closely adhering to the 
stem, remind one of a troop of little kittens 
chasing each other upa tree. Pussy-willow 
is, therefore, a great favorite with children. 

Most of the large trees and shrubs in our 
climate present this catkin form of fructifica- 
tion. The willows and alders previously men- 
tioned, together with the birches, beeches, 
oaks, hazels, and nut-trees, decorate them- 
selves with tassels. We all remember the 
lordly chestnut, and how in summer it bursts 
forth into a splendid fountain of cream-col- 
ored blossoms. The sweet-fern and the bay- 
berry are also tasselled, but in these the form 
is stiffer and less graceful. Their fragrance, 
however, more than repays us for the lack of 
floral beauty. 

In all these different plants the same gen- 
eral form of tassel is preserved; yet all are 
different in the modifications of the pattern, 
and the more or less delicacy of the coloring. 
The trees which flower in this way often pre- 
sent two distinct kinds of bloom, either on 
the same or different trees, the one kind dis- 
tinguished by the presence of stamens, and 
the other pistillate. Both forms are necessary 
to the continuance of the species. Some are 
an uninterrupted mass of flowers, while in 
others the star-like blossoms are separated 
by interspaces. As in all her other works, 
Nature in this case rarely repeats herself. 

Many Of the trees form their tassels in 
the summer, and these remain unprotected 
throughout the winter. The elms and maples 
are gay with a kind of tassel in eariy spring, 
and those of the different maples are of all 
colors, from light green to red. Yet these are 
not catkins, but rather clusters, or in some 
cases drooping racemes. In these we will 
find the flowers much more perfect than in 
the instances before given; yet the really 
essential organs are in both cases the same. 
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OWEVER sound tie negative theory of 
government may be for national affairs, 

in municipal matters there is needed, we think, 
arule of aggressive regulation. New York, 
at least, should have some absolute authority 
which would enter into and control the nu- 
merous details which pertain to a great city. 
At present there is the largest individual li- 
cense, and a consequent general discomfort. 
We are not referring to the prevalence of 
crime, but to those minor things which peo- 
ple are sure to neglect, unless a competent 
power steps in to enforce observance. We 
need an arbitrary, absolute, exacting, tireless 
local administration ; one that has abundant 
authority and sufficient funds to carry out its 
plans. This regulating administration should 
give us well-paved streets, clean streets, 
well-lighted streets. It should have a full 
and stringent code of ordinances, which it 
should enforce to the letter. It should regu- 
late sidewalks, and prevent wholesale mer- 
chants from littering them with boxes, and 
retail dealers with samples. It should rigidly 
prevent rubbish or débris being thrown into 
the street. It should have power to remove 
obstructions, and enforce the erection of 
buildings with the least possible interference 
with the highways. It should prevent trades- 
men disfiguring the streets with banners and 
other unsightly signs, which give to some of 
our business avenues an unhandsome, rag-fair 
aspect. It should control ash-carts, and di- 
rect the removal of garbage by night. That 
our streets may be clean and savory, our 
sidewalks free and unobstructed, our streets 
without disfigurement, our cars and omni- 
buses under good management, our markets 
accessible and well ordered, our parks clean, 
well kept, and attractive, our general inter- 
course and contact made safe and agreeable, 
we need a municipal government of large au- 
thority and profoundly devoted to the science 
of details. It should be a power centralized 
and dominant, republican in its origin, but ab- 
solute and monarchical in its administration. 
The division into legislative and executive 
branches, as with national governments, does 
not suit the genius of such an authority. It 
should be simply a consolidated board, with 
power to will and execute, having its checks 
and limitations in its charter. And we doubt 


whether any permanent reform can prevail in 


our municipal affairs until some radical change 
has been made in their administration in some 
such way as we have suggested. 


—— That the great Boston Peace Jubilee 
of 1872 is a fixed purpose, may be seen by any 
one who passes into the “ Hub” over the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Railroad. The train stops 
just outside the city, at what is called “ Know- 
Nothing Junction,” asa matter of precaution ; 
and just at the left of this point is « broad, 
level plateau of the “ made land ” of the Back 





Bay. Hereon is rapidly rising the mammoth 
Coliseum which is to withstand autumn blasts 
and March hurricanes, and to become one 
more permanent resort for the Bostonian 
who is showing the stranger visitor the 
“sights” of his beloved city. The granite 
foundation and the thickly-driven piles seem 
to promise the stability which is not built 
upon sand, and the skeleton towers which al- 
ready loom aloft give a hint of the imposing 
and far-to-be-seen exterior adornments of the 
edifice. Many acres are to be covered, and 
thirty or forty thousand souls at the least 
will be “ comfortably seated” in front of the 
masses who, from the platform, are expected 
to produce the dinful harmonies. The funds 
are duly pledged, and the indefatigable Gil- 
more seems to possess the attributes of Ariel, 
so constantly do we hear of him in places 
widely separated. President Grant and his 
cabinet have promised to be present at the 
grand opening flourish, and the Secretary of 
the Navy has placed the Marine Band of 
Washington at Mr. Gilmore’s disposal. A 
faint rumor has even wafted through excited 
Bostonian society that a visit from the Queen 
of England in the musical gala-days of June 
is not altogether beyond the range of the 
possibilities. This would be a really great 
event ; for hitherto no sovereign of the first 
rank has visited our shores, and, after all is 
said, we know Victoria, and venerate her vir- 
tues, and would not be slow to honor her both 
for herself and because she would represent 
our “transatlantic cousins.” There is no 
longer any doubt that Johann Strauss, the 
hero of waltzers, will come, and lead an or- 
chestra in one of his pieces every day, writ- 
ing some new waltzes especially for the ju- 
bilee ; and there is some hope that Titieris, 
the successor of Grisi on the London lyric 
stage, and a very queen of song, may venture 
across the Atlantic for a few weeks, and that 
her glorious voice may echo through the vast 
building now rising on the Back Bay. What- 
ever may be the effect of the vast aggregations 
of musical powers, the approaching jubilee 
will serve the excellent purpose of bringing 
people together in great multitudes; and ac- 
quaintance, whether individual or aggregate, 
is always a gain. A Boston paper expresses 
the hope, in which all will concur, that the 
visitors from the South will be very numerous, 
and that the jubilee may in some sort serve to 
bring the two sections of the country nearer to- 
gether in social harmony. What the mammoth 
musical performance does not effect in sooth- 
ing the angered breasts, pleasant daily inter- 
course between man and man may. 


—— It is difficult to discover wherein 
the republican régime of M. Thiers is in sub- 
stance less imperial than the empire. Al- 
though the alarm excited by the Communist 
rising of a year ago has to a great degree 
subsided in France, the courts-martial contin- 
ue their weary sessions at Versailles, and 


week by week a batch of victims is carried | manuscripts. 





at daylight to the plain of Satory to be in. 
continently shot. The chiefs of the insurrec. 
tion have long since either been disposed of, 
or have succeeded in effectually evading the 
vigilance of the police ; Rossel and Férie have 
been shot, Blanqui and Rochefort are prison. 
ers, Assi is in hiding, Flourens and Delescluze 
were killed in action, Cluseret is an exile; it 
is only the poor, ignorant creatures who did 
the bidding of these superiors that are now 
being solemnly tried and summarily punished. 
The “commission of pardons” seldom de. 
cides to interfere with the sentences of the 
courts; and M. Thiers studiously shuts his 
ears to all appeals for mercy. A noteworthy 
fact with reference to these trials is, that 
most of the English journals quite approve 
the stern attitude of the French executive, 
and applaud his efforts to “eradicate the pes. 
tilence of communism.” The same journals 
pleaded for mercy for the Confederate chiefs 
of cur own war, and heartily praised the 
lenity of our government when that mercy 
was accorded. It makes all the difference in 
the world with the Zimes and Post who the 
rebels are, and what they profess, in judging 
whether they should be let off or executed. 
The Communists were ultra-democrats ; and 
there is an uneasy suspiciousness of the infec- 
tious nature of democracy in England just 
now. Had Rossel been a Rochejaquelein, and 
had he struggled for the white flag instead of 
the red, we might have had a different tune 
from Cockayne. The severe bill aimed at 
the French press is only another proof that 
M. Thiers deems it necessary to imitate the 
arbitrary policy of Napoleon III. M. Thiers 
can hardly have forgotten that the period 
when the press was freest in France—the first 
decade of Louis Philippe’s reign, during the 
greater part of which M. Thiers himself was 
in high office—was the period of the greatest 
security and tranquillity which the nation has 
seen during the present century ; and that 9 
disposition to tamper with the liberties of the 
press was one of the causes of Guizot’s down- 
fall, which led speedily to that of the Orleans 
dynasty. It seems impossible for French 
statesmen to learn that violence consumes it- 
self; and that repression feeds it, and re- 
bounds upon the repressor. Unless the re- 
public takes a more republican shape and 
color, the French will be apt to begin murmur- 
ing that, after all, this is only the empire with- 
out its advantages, and that one obstinate old 
man, sans stability, has been substituted for 
another; indeed the only chance, apparently, 
which imperialism has to regain its old foot- 
ing, lies in the general disgust at an arbitrary 
provisional government which can settle oD 
nothing, and may fall to pieces any day, and 
yet which uses all the old imperial weapons to 
impose its will upon the people. 


— The Post-Office Department has re- 
cently made an arbitrary, and, we think, an- 
warranted decision in regard to postage 08 
The law permits “ book manu- 
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scripts” to be sent by mail at the same rate 
of postage charged for books, that is, four 
cents for every four ounces. Under this law, 
manuscripts designed for magazines or news- 
papers have always hitherto been mailed at 
the rates specified above, the only require- 
ment being that they should be wrapped with 
one end open. But the Department has all 
at once discovered that the law can only be 
applied to book-manuscripts literally, and 
that manuscripts for periodicals do not come 
under it. This is very absurd as well as ar- 
bitrary. Of course, what the law really in- 
tended was to give authors’ manuscripts a 
discrimination in postal rates as against let- 
ters. Whether the manuscript should be 
printed in a book or a magazine it was never 
concerned to know; and, moreover, a great 
many manuscripts that are first printed in a 
magazine are designed for books, are often 
only portions of a book, and hence how is the 
Department to know when a parcel is book- 
manuscript or when a periodical manuscript ? 
The manuscript of a book entire is usually 
too bulky to be sent by mail, so that if the 
law is to be applied in its strict letter it 
virtually falls into disuse. The right of a 
Department to thus paralyze the action of a 
law should be questioned by Congress. At 
present we are receiving from many of our 
contributors manuscripts for which letter- 
postage is demanded of us. This we pay, 


unjust as it is, rather than subject our con- 


tribators to a loss of their communications ; 
for the Department, with additional and rare 
inconsistency, demands letter-postage on man- 
uscript parcels, but does not give these par- 
cels that advantage which pertains to letters, 
and return them, when unclaimed, to their 
writers. Until a change is made in this 
decision, we advise our contributors to send 
their communications by letter-post ; or, if 
they choose to test the matter, to write upon 
their wrappers the words “author’s manu- 
scripts,” and see if the Department ventures 
to go behind this term, and inquire what the 
exact form in which the manuscript is to be 
printed will be. 


—— The recent destruction of Antioch 
by an earthquake, in which fifteen hundred 
lives were lost, is a singular illustration of 
the tenucity with which men sometimes cling 
to perilous positions, apparently in the hope 
that the disaster which has once occurred 
will not occur again, and that the latest shock 
of the earthquake is really the last. Antioch 
has suffered more than any other city of the 
earth from these tremendous visitations, and 
it might have been supposed that their fre- 
quent recurrence and terrible devastations 
would have sufficed to deter the most reck- 
less population from attempting to live there. 
In 4. p, 115 the first of these calamities oc- 
curred, and the city was nearly destroyed, 
with thousands of its inhabitants. A similar 
catastrophe took place in 458, and another in 
526. This last was the most disastrous earth- 





quake on record, nearly a quarter of a million 
of people having been buried under the ruins 
of the city. Sixty years latera fourth great 
earthquake again ruined the city, and de- 
stroyed a large part of its population. Still, 
in spite of these dreadful occurrences, the 
people clung to their beautiful and convenient 
site until the horrors of fire, siege, and famine, 
were added to those of earthquakes, and in 
the middle ages the city slowly but steadily 
declined, until only the shadow of its former 
greatness remained. It was, however, still 
of some importance, when, in 1822, a great 
earthquake again reduced it to ruins. For 
half a century it seems to have been allowed 
to rest undisturbed until last month, when it 
was again overthrown. The loss of life at 
this time, fortunately, was not so great as on 
previous occasions, for the whole population 
only amounted to about six thousand, of 
whom one-fourth are said to have perished. 





Piterary Hotes, 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

is the title of a new magazine, under the 
editorial charge of Professor E. L. Youmans, 
and from the press of D. Appleton & Co. The 
scope and design of this periodical are so well 
expressed by the editor in his salutatory that 
we copy it here nearly entire: ‘“‘ Taz PopuLar 
Scrence Monruty has been started to help on 
the work of sound public education, by sup- 
plying instructive articles on the leading sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry. It will contain 
papers, original and selected, on a wide range 
of subjects, from the ablest scientific men of dif- 
ferent countries, explaining their views to non- 
scientific people. A magazine is needed here, 
which shall be devoted to this purpose, for, al- 
though much is done by the general press in 
scattering light articles and shreds of informa- 
tion, yet many scientific discussions of merit 
and moment are passed by. It is, therefore, 
thought best to bring this class of contribu- 
tions together for the benefit of all who are 
interested in the advance of ideas and the dif- 
fusion of valuable knowledge. The increasing 
interest in science, in its facts and principles, 
its practical applications, and its bearings upon 
opinion, is undeniable; and, with this aug- 
menting interest, there is growing up a new 
and enlarged meaning of the term which it is 
important for us to notice. By science is now 
meant the most accurate knowledge that can 
be obtained of the order of the universe by 
which man is surrounded, and of which he is 
a part. This order was at first perceived in 
simple physical things, and the tracing of it 
out in these gave origin to the physical sci- 
ences. In its earlier development, therefore, 
science pertained to certain branches of know]l- 
edge, and to many the term science still im- 
plies physical science. But this is an erroneous 
conception of its real scope. The growth of 
science involves a widening as well as a pro- 
gression. The ascertainable order of things 
proves to be much more extensive than was at 
first suspected ; and the inquiry into it has led 
to sphere after sphere of new investigation, 
until science is now regarded as not applying 
to this or that class of objects, but to the whole 
of Nature—as being, in fact, a method of the 
mind, a quality or character of knowledge upon 
all subjects of which we can think or know. 
What some call the progress of science, and 





others call its encroachments, is undoubtedly 
the great fact of modern thought, and it im- 
plies a more critical method of inquiry applied 
to subjects not before dealt with in so strict a 
manner. The effect has been that many sub- 
jects, formerly widely separated from the rec- 
ognized sciences, have been brought nearer 
to them, and have passed more or less 
completely under the influence of the scientific 
method of investigation. Whatever subjects 
involve accessible and observable phenomena, 
one causing another, or in any way related to 
another, belong properly to science for investi- 
gation. Intellect, feeling, human action, lan- 
guage, education, history, morals, religion, 
law, commerce, and all social relations and ac- 
tivities, answer to this condition; each has its 
basis of fact, which is the legitimate subject- 
matter of scientific inquiry. Those, therefore, 
who consider that observatory-watching, labo- 
ratory-work, or the dredging of the sea for 
specimens to be classified, is all there is to 
science, make a serious mistake. Science truly 
means continuous intelligent observation of 
the characters of men, as well as of the char- 
acters of insects. It means the analysis of 
mind as well as that of chemical substances. 
It means the scrutiny of evidence, in regard to 
political theories, as inexorable as that applied 
to theories of comets. It means the tracing of 
cause and effect in the sequences of human 
conduct as well as in the sequences of atmos- 
pheric change. It means strict inductive in- 
quiry as to how society has come to be what it 
is, as well as how the rocky systems have come 
to be what they are. In short, science is not 
the mystery of a class, but the common inter- 
est of rational beings, in whom thinking de- 
termines action, and whose highest concern it 
is that thought shall be brought into the ex- 
actest harmony with things—and this is the 
supreme purpose of education. If, in this 
statement of the scope and work of science, 
we have not laid stress upon those great 
achievements by which it has given man power 
over the material world, it is not because we un- 
dervalue them. They are noble results, but they 
are abundantly eulogized, and their very splen- 
dor has operated to dim the view of other con- 
quests, less conspicuous, but even more im- 
portant. Telegraphs, steam-engines, and the 
thousand devices to which science has led, are 
great things ; but what, after all, is their value 
compared with the emancipation of the human 
spirit from the thraldom of ignorance, which 
the world owes to this agency? Rightly to ap- 
preciate what science has accomplished for hu- 
manity, we must remember not only that it has 
raised men to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful order of Nature, but that 
it has put an end to the baneful superstitions 
by which, for ages, men’s lives were darkened, 
to the sufferings of witchcraft, and the terrors 
of the untaught imagination which filled the 
world with malignant agencies. It is this im- 
mense extension of the conception of science, 
in which all the higher subjects of human in- 
terest are now included, that gives it an ever- 
increasing claim on the attention of the public. 
Besides its indispensable use in all avocations, 
and its constant application in the sphere of 
daily life, it is also profoundly affecting the 
whole circle of questions, speculative and 
practical, which have agitated the minds of 
men for generations. Whoever cares to know 
whither inquiry is tending, or how opinion is 
changing, what old ideas are ‘perishing, and 
what new ones are rising into acceptance— 
briefly, whoever desires to be intelligent as to 
contemporary movements in the world of 
thought—must give attention to the course of 
scientific inquiry. Believing that there are 
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many such in this country, and that they are 
certain to become more numerous in future, 
Tue Porutar Scrence Monrtaty has been com- 
menced with the intention of meeting their 
wants more perfectly than any other periodical 
they can get.’’ 


German literature lost recently one of its 
brightest ornaments. franz Grillparzer, who, 
among all the German poets of this generation, 
as a dramatist, approached nearest in excel- 
lence to their greatest masters, Schiller and 
Goethe. If he was not, as is too frequently 
the case, appreciated by his contemporaries, 
the fault was largely his own. During his 
long life he scarcely left his native city, Vi- 
enna, and even there he so studiously shunned 
observation that he was known to compara- 
tively few. Grillparzer’s life was one of the 
most uneventful. He was bornin Vienna, Janu- 
ary 15, 1790, where, at the age of twenty-three, 
after completing his studies at the university, 
he entered the civil service of the state, in 
which he continued until he retired on a pen- 
sion in 1856. Indigence prevented his marry- 
ing the choice of his youth, and consequently he 
remained single. His first work of any impor- 
tance was ‘* Die Ahnfrau”’ (“‘ The Grandam”’), 
in 1816, a tragedy, which met with a decided 
success. Two years later came “‘ Sappho,” which 
was also produced with marked success. In 1819 
he was appointed private secretary to the em- 
press, in which capacity he accompanied her 
majesty on a tour through Italy. Some years 
later he visited Greece, Turkey, and Asia Mi- 
nor. The remainder of his fourscore and two 
years he passed in Vienna. His subsequent 
works are the tragedies ‘‘ Medea,” “‘ Ottokar,” 
1825; “‘Ein treuer Diener seines Herren,” 
1830; “‘Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen” 
(** Hero and Leander”’); the melancholy come- 
dy, ‘* Wehe dem der ligt;” ‘‘ Der Traum ein 
Leben,” 1840; ‘* Esther,” a fragment, and “‘ Der 
arme Spielmann” (‘‘The Poor Musician’’), a 
novel. 

Poetry was to Grillparzer a recreation and a 
consolation. He wrote only when the spirit 
moved him, his office supplying him with the 
means to live; consequently, every thing he 
produced bore the impress of his genius and of 
his mastery of the art of composition. He was 
as much beloved by the few who knew him 
personally, as he was admired by the many 
who appreciated his genius. 


Paul H. Hayne, whose often admirable verses 
have so frequently graced the pages of the Jour- 
wat, has issued a collection of his poems (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., publishers), under the title 
of “‘ Legends and Lyrics.”’ It includes, in ad- 
dition to the sonnets and minor pieces that 
have appeared in the periodicals, some larger 
and more ambitious productions. ‘ Daphles, 
an Argive Story,” is a dramatic narrative that 
exhibits invention and powersufficient alone to 
give Mr. Hayne a high place among the poets. 
It is the story of a queen who loves a conquered 
rebel— 

“—When untamed, uncowed, in midst of these, 
The grand, defiant form of Doracles 
Rose like a god discrowned, her wan cheeks 
flushed 
And through her heart a quick hot torrent 
rushed 
Of undefined, mysterious sympathy.” 

She gives him liberty and a place beside her 
on the throne ; but he does not love her, aban- 
dons her to join a band of outlawed rebels, and 
she, dying of rejected love and grief, bequeaths 
her kingdom to him. He, stern, cold, and 
hard, is at last awakened to remorse by a pic- 
ture of the queen in her youth and beauty. 
Brooding over this, love is awakened, but with 





it despair, regrets, and at last madness, which 
results in his suicide. The story is picturesque, 
dramatic, and touching, often rising to grand 
poetical expression. Mr. Hayne has the repu- 
tation of being the most graceful sonnet-mak- 
er of our poets, and this volume gives abun- 
dant evidence of his genius in this direction. 
In his minor poems there is much that is ten- 
der, earnest, and delicate; and not unfre- 
quently, as in “Fire Pictures,” there is a 
splendid glow of imagination. Mr. Hayne is a 
Southerner, and is entitled to rank as the fore- 
most poet of that section. 


A Bohemian, who imitated the handwrit- 
ing of Eugene Sue, the novelist, very skil- 
fully, was arrested recently in Paris, on a 
charge of having sold to a bookseller a spuri- 
ous manuscript of an unpublished novel by 
that author. In his room imitations of the 
handwriting of Voltaire, Alfred de Vigny, and 
other eminent writers, were found. 


Professor Theodor Mommsen has been 
elected an honorary member of four scientific 
societies in Austria and Switzerland since the 
French Institute struck him from the list of 
its foreign correspondents, on account of his 
patriotic writings during the recent war. 


The sixtieth birthday of Berthold Auerbach 
was recently celebfated by the Jlittérateurs of 
Berlin, with considerable solemnity. It is said 
in Berlin that Auerbach’s health is by no 
means good, and fears are entertained that he 
will become a confirmed invalid. 


“Twenty Years of Diplomatic Life”’ is the 
title of the forthcoming work of Prince Rich- 
ard de Metternich, for thirteen years Austrian 
ambassador to France. 


The average number of books published 
annually in Germany is ten thousand. Over 
one-fourth of them are theological books. 





Scientific Hotes. 


_— American public are kept informed re- 
garding the progress of the Hassler Ex- 
pedition through the able and interesting let- 
ters from the correspondents accompanying it. 
In addition to these, we are favored with occa- 
sional reports from Professor Agassiz himself, 
which assume the form of letters to his distin- 
guished friend Professor Peirce, of Harvard 
College. From these reports it appears that 
the hopes and prophecies of the learned pro- 
fessor have already been more than realized, 
and that the results of the deep-sea dredgings 
—the main object of the expedition—promise 
to be of great value to science. Regarding the 
number and variety of the objects already se- 
cured, a letter from Pernambuco states that, off 
the coast of Barbadoes, four “‘ hauls” of the 
dredge, in from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty fathoms, brought up material “‘ enough 
to occupy half a dozen competent zoologists for 
a whole year, if the specimens could be kept 
fresh for that length of time.”” In the second 
haul there came to the surface a crinoid, which 
was regarded with especial interest. After a 
minute description of its several parts, and a 
careful comparison of them with those of the 
same genera, which the geologists of New York 
have rescued from their prolific silurian de- 
posits, the writer adds: “It was a very im- 
pressive sight for me to watch the movements 
of this creation, for it told not of its own ways 
only, but at the same time afforded a glimpse 
into the countless ages of the past, when these 
crinoids, so rare and so rarely seen nowadays, 
formed a prominent feature of the animal 





kingdom.”? Those who read the letter written 
by Professor Agassiz before his departure wil] 
remember that he did not hesitate to affirm 
that from these dredgings he expected to ob- 
tain, not only examples of new genera, but 
also to secure, alive and active, creatures which 
are supposed to have become extinct, and were 
till now only known through their fossil re- 
mains. It now appears that, in forty-five 
fathoms of water, forty miles east of Cape Frio, 
was secured a crustacean that can be referred 
to no one of the yet classified orders, though 
its resemblance to the trilobite—a fossil with 
which even amateur geologists are familiar—ig 
unmistakable and very striking. To this in- 
teresting creature the professor has given, out 
of respect to his honored associate, the name 
of Tomocaris Peircei. In his reply to the sig- 
nificant question, “‘ What is the meaning of the 
occurrence of these animals in deep waters at 
the present day, when in former ages similar 
types inhabited shallow seas ?”’ Professor Agas- 
siz discloses the line of reasoning which 
prompted him to enter upon these investiga- 


r tions. “* In the progress of the earth’s growth,” 


he writes, “‘ we must look to such a displace- 
ment of the conditions favorable to the main- 
tenance of certain low types as may recall most 
fully the adaptations of former ages. ... 
But do the deeper waters of the present con- 
stitution of our globe really approximate the 
conditions, for the development of animal life, 
of the shoal seas of past ages? I think they 
do, or at least come as near to it as any thing 
can in the present order of things upon earth, 
for the depth of the ocean can alone place ani- 
mals under the high pressure which the heavy 
atmosphere of earlier periods afforded,’’ ete. 


Dr. Larue, of Quebec, has devised an in- 
genious method for separating the magnetic 
oxide of iron of the Canadian iron-sand from 
the accompanying titaniferous iron, quartz, etc. 
It consists of a series of eight hundred horseshoe 
magnets, arranged upon five transverse bars. 
The finely-divided ore is carried beneath these 
upon aprons attached at the sides to two end- 
less bands. Direct contact of the ore with the 
magnets is avoided by the insertion of a tym- 
pan covered with muslin. When the first 
apron has passed from beneath this screen, 
bearing with it all the unmagnetic portions, the 
latter is then lowered sufficiently to free it from 
the magnets, when the ore which was attracted 
by them falls into the open space between the 
first and second aprons. The tympan is then 
raised into place, the second apron advanced, 
and the operation repeated. 


It is now proposed to unite Germany and 
Italy by a tunnel through the Alps at the 
Pass of St. Gothard. The cost of the work 
is estimated at thirty-seven million dollars, 
and the bore, which will be as long again a8 
that under Mont Cenis, will pass through rock 
much more difficult to pierce, though it is 
reckoned that, by the aid ofimproved machinery 
in the hands of experienced workmen, the time 
consumed will be proportionately much less. 


In noticing the fact that the citizens of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, have contracted with Tru- 
man H. Bartlett, the sculptor, for a statue of 
Horace Wells, the discoverer of anesthesia, to 
be erected in their park, the Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter says : ‘ This is a well-deserved 
honor, for there is nothing plainer or more ca- 
pable of demonstration that that Horace Wells 
was the first one who employed an anesthetic 
in surgical operations.” 

The American Chemist gives the following 


new and cheap method for obtaining potas- 
sium: A solution of caustic potash in water 8 
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treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
mixture evaporated slowly in an open dish un- 
tilthe mass on cooling becomes solid. This, 
when crushed and mixed with a little over its 
bulk of iron-filings, is submitted to distilla- 
tion, and the desired product collected in a 
vessel filled with petroleum. 


Under the present salt-monopoly in Spain, 
salt-water is contraband, and even in sea-side 
towns persons have been condemned to penal 
servitude for having used sea-water in making 
their bread, since it was claimed by the gov- 
ernment that by so doing they defrauded the 
inland revenue of the salt-tax. 


A machine has lately been devised by Mr. 
Stanistrat, of Liverpool, by which the micro- 
seopist can rule lines upon glass from ress to 
yeives Of an inch apart, provided a diamond- 
point can be obtained sufficiently fine for the 
purpose, the limit now being five thousand 
lines to the inch 


The largest solid iron casting ever made 
has just been turned out at the Elswick Ord- 
nance-Works at Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is an 
anvil-block, weighing one hundred and twenty- 
fivetons, to be placed under a twenty-ton ham- 
mer specially constructed to forge a thirty-five 
ton Armstrong gun. 


According to Salet, the presence of minute 
quantities of phosphorus in iron and steel may 
be detected by dissolving the metal in hydro- 
chloric acid, and examining, by the aid of the 
spectroscope, the flame obtained from burning 
the hydrogen thus evolved. 


Professor Schultz announces that, by the 
use of a gelatinous substance as a solvent, the 
formation of perfect crystals of sugar, borax, 
and other substances, is secured. A solution 
of gelatine is recommended. 


At a late meeting of the Académie des Sci- 
ences, Paris, Mr. S. B. Airy, astronomer-royal, 
and Professor Agassiz, of Cambridge, were 
elected foreign associate members, in the room 
of Sir John Herschel and Sir R. I. Murchison, 
deceased. 


It is stated that in India the milk of the 
cocoa-nut is employed in debility and incipient 
phthisis, as’a substitute for cod-oil, with excel- 
lent results. It is also used instead of cow’s 
milk in tea and coffee. In large doses it acts 
48 a substitute for castor-oil. 





Miscellany. 


A Japonica Hedge. 


the town of Greensboro, Alabama, is a 
striking and very beautiful japonica hedge, 

of which a correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing description : ‘* Our hedge, the special pride 
of our good townspeople, averages eight feet 
in height, and extends its impenetrable masses 
of dark-green foliage more than eighty yards. 
Seemingly regardless of the laws of Nature, 
which constitute light and heat indispensable 
agents in calling forth the treasures of the 
floral kingdom, this most beautiful of our ex- 
otics bursts into bloom in the midst of the in- 
clement days of February. When the whole 
face of Nature is clad in sober grays and 
browns, this brilliant array of every hue, from 
the faintest rose-color to the deepest carna- 
tion, is a spectacle of which the eye does not 
soon weary. The boughs are heavily laden 
With their lovely burden, gleaming through 
the glossy leaves, whose polish art vainly 
strives to imitate ; while hundreds of blossoms, 





which would be of inestimable value to the 
city florist, make with their fallen petals a 
bright-hued carpet, surpassing in its gorgeous 
beauty the products of the looms of Brussels 
or Axminster. 

“Tt is not often that the japonica is seen in 
such profusion. No common wild-wood flower 
blooms more luxuriantly ; and every child that 
cares to pluck them carries away huge bou- 
quets, a few tiny buds of which the city belle 
would prize more than costly trinkets. The 
soil in which they grow is a rich, dark loam, 
with a large mixture of clay. Burying the 
lower limbs as layers is the method by which 
they are generally propagated, though some 
adopt the more tedious plan of raising seed- 
lings on which to graft shoots from a blooming 
tree. For the first few years some protection 
from the severity of even a Southern climate 
is necessary, but, after reaching the height of 
three or four feet. the most intense cold fails 
to injure them to any seriousextent. The full- 
blown flowers are, of course, blighted; but, 
securely cased in their thick envelopes, those 
which are less mature bid defiance to the weath- 


“er, and, coming as they do almost in mid- 


winter, are justly prized as ornaments. The 
rarer white blossoms, borne by the two trees 
at one extremity of the hedge at Greensboro, 
are as highly prized as the far-famed immor- 
telles, Immediately after a recent snow-storm 
the scene presented was one worthy of a 
painter’s skill, and certainly calling into re- 
quisition his most glowing colors. The snowy 
mantle in which the earth was wrapped seemed 
adorned with a band of the richest scarlet em- 


| broidery. Glistening icicles, pendent from 


every polished leaf, flashed in the sunlight 
like countless diamonds, fit coronet for this, 
the queen of flowers.” 


The Winter of 1871-72 in the North- 
west. 

The following table gives the average tem- 
perature during the past winter (1871-’72) at 
the points named. Except in two instances, 
the figures are furnished by the United States 
Signal-Office at Washington, and represent 
three daily quotations of the thermometer at 
each place—morning, noon, and evening: 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 

71. "72. "72. 72. 
Lonisville, Ky.... 35° 33° 33° 
St. Louis, Mo.... 31 

23 

30 


Mean. 
g4° 
312 
26 
33} 
30 
33 
295 

Helena, Montana. 18 § 80 

Kalama, Wash. T. 31 36 

The temperature at Helena, Montana, may 
properly be taken as a fair average for the Ter- 
ritory, and hence for the mountain-section of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, where climatic 
difficulties should be encountered if anywhere. 
Helena is on the general route of the road, di- 
rectly in the mountains, and but a few hundred 
feet below the highest point on the line. Not- 
withstanding the past winter has been the cold- 
est ever known in Montana, and a surprise to 
the people, it will be observed: 

1. That the average temperature at Helena 
(latitude 464°) for the four months was the 
same as that of Philadelphia, although the lat- 
ter city is four thousand two hundred feet 
lower and four hundred and fifty miles farther 
south. 

2. It was four degrees warmer at Helena 
than at Chicago, and only three degrees colder 
than at Washington. 

8. During February and March it was much 
warmer at Helena than at Philadelphia, Louis- 


Philadelphia. 
Washington 
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ville, St. Louis, or Washington. During March 
it was nine degrees warmer at Helena than at 
Washington and Baltimore. 

4. The average winter temperature at Ka- 
lama, Washington Territory, on the finished 
portion of the Northern Pacific road (in lati- 
tude 46°), was several degrees warmer than at 
Louisville, Washington, or Baltimore, in lati- 
tude 39°. The greatest cold of the past winter 
at Kalama was fourteen degrees above zero. 

Letters from members of the Montana Ter- 
ritorial Government, dated March ¢th, state 
that, for three weeks previous to that time (be- 
ginning about the middle of February), the 
weather had been so mild that all signs of win- 
ter had disappeared ; farmers had put in nearly 
all their spring grain-crops, and new grass was 
three inches high in the valleys. The signifi- 
cance of this can be appreciated when it is re- 
membered that in the Atlantic States, as late 
as March 6th, intensely cold weather and heavy 
snows prevailed; trains were blockaded on 
many Eastern roads, and, up tothe 2d of April, 
frost had not left the ground in Pennsylvania, 
and the grass had not shown the slightest 
tinge of green. 

These simple facts, mainly derived from 
official sources and easily verified, are the 
strongest possible corroboration of the state- 
ments hitherto made by the promoters of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad as to the climatic 
advantages of the valley-route across the con- 
tinent. 


A French Law Case. 


A Parisian court has lately afforded a very 
curious illustration of the working of the French 
law as to adoption. Many years ago, a benevo- 
lent physician, Dr. Godard, picked up a poor 
Italian boy named Armandi, in a very destitute 
condition, in the streets of Paris. He befriended 
him most kindly, obtained him employment in 
an office, and, on Armandi developing great 
vocal talent, sent him to the Parisian Conser- 
vatory of Music. After this, he formally 
adopted him. For some time all went well. 
Armandi entered the musical profession, went 
to various European capitals, attained great 
success, and, returning to Paris, lived in fine 
style. Of late, however, he has been in diffi- 
culties. Consequently, he applied to Godard 
for money. It was given at first; but, the ap- 
plications becoming frequent, was at length re- 
fused. Armandi then resorted toa shameful 
expedient. He endeavored to strike at his 
benefactor’s affections. Many years ago, he 
fell in love with a Jewess. His adopted par- 
ents agreed to his marrying her, if she would 
become a Roman Catholic, and the young lady 
obligingly consented to conversion. They 
were married, and had a daughter. This little 
girl became a great favorite with Dr. and Mrs, 
Godard. When their father was absent, she 
lived with them. Ultimately, she lived with 
them altogether. Knowing how necessary his 
daughter was to the Godards’ happiness, Ar- 
mandi now determined to take her from them. 
This they resisted. Now the French courts 
have marvellously elastic discretionary power, 
and it must be admitted that, if this has its 
danger, it also has its advantage. In the pres- 
ent case, the power was exercised entirely on 
the right side. While admitting the prima- 
Jacie right of the father to the custody of his 
child, the court held this power not to be so 
absolute but that it may under peculiar circum- 
stances be made to bend to the interest of the 
child itself. The girl was allowed to decide 
whether she would be an actress, which her 
father alleged he wished to make her, and 
the court decided she should not be forced 
from her home and on to the stage by parents 
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who had hitherto taken no trouble about her. 
Armandi’s suit was, therefore, dismissed with 
costs. 

The French law of adoption, we may add, 
is very peculiar. No one can adopt a child if 
he has children of his own, or until he has at- 
tained an age when it is presumable that he 
will have none; but, when once the adoption 
is made, it cannot be revoked, and the child 
adopted cannot be altogether disinherited by 
will. 

Sydney Smith. 

On one of these occasions of visiting the 
metropolis, a new and unexpected acquaint- 
ance was formed. It was in 1844, when resid- 
ing in Greek Street, Soho. One day, about 
noon, a carriage drives up to the door—not a 
vehicle of the light, modern sort, but an old 
family coach, drawn by a pair of sleek horses. 
From it descends an aged gentleman, who, 
from his shovel-hat and black gaiters, is seen 
to be an ecclesiastical dignitary. I overhear, 
by the voices at the door, that I am asked for. 
“* Who, in all the world, can this be?” A few 
minutes solve the question. Heavy footsteps 
are heard deliberately ascending the antique 
balustraded stair. My unknown visitor is 
ushered in—his name announced: “ The Rev. 
Sydney Smith.” I hasten to receive so cele- 
brated a personage as is befitting, and express 
the pleasure I have in the unexpected visit— 
wondering how he had discovered me. 

**T heard at Rogers’s you were in town,” 
said he, ‘‘ and was resolved to call. Let us sit 
down, and have a talk.” 

We drew toward the fire, for the day was 
cold, and he continued: ‘‘ You are surprised 
possibly at my visit. There is nothing at all 
strange about it. The originator of the Zdin- 
burgh Review has come to see the originator of 
the Edinburgh Journal.”’ 

I felt honored by the remark, and delighted 
beyond measure with the good-natured and 
unceremonious observations which my visitor 
made on a variety of subjects. We talked of 
Edinburgh, and I asked him where he had 
lived. He said it was in Buccleuch Place, not 
far from Jeffrey, with an outlook behind to the 
Meadows. “‘ Ah,”’ he remarked, ‘* what charm- 
ing walks I had about Arthur’s Seat, with the 
clear mountain air blowing in one’s face! I 
often think of that glorious scene.”’ I alluded 
to the cluster of young men—Jeffrey, Horner, 
Brougham, himself, and one or two others, who 
had been concerned in commencing the Review 
in 1802. Of these, he spoke with most affec- 
tion of Horner, and specified one who, from 
his vanity and eccentricities, could not be 
trusted. Great seerecy, he said, had to be 
employed in conducting the undertaking, and 
this agrees with what Lord Jeffrey told my 
brother. My reverend and facetious visitor 
made some little inquiry about my own early 
efforts, and he laughed when I reminded him 
of a saying of his own about studying on a lit- 
tle oatmeal—for that would have applied liter- 
ally to my brother and to myself. “ Ah, 
labora, labora,” he said, sententiously, ‘ how 
that word expresses the character of your 
country !” 

** Well, we do sometimes work pretty hard,” 
I observed ; “‘ but, for all that, we can relish a 
pleasantry as much as our neighbors. You 
must have seen that the Scotch have a consid- 
erable fund of humor.” 

“*Oh, by all means,” replied my visitor, 
** you are an immensely funny people, but you 
need a little operating upon to let the fun out. 
I know no instrument so effectual for the pur- 
pose as the corkscrew!’ Mutual laughter, 
of course.—From the Memoir of Robert Cham- 
bers. 





Condition of Paris. 


I have been particularly struck by the ac- 
counts given of the state of the Parisian work- 
ing-men by some employés of the police, 
who for years have been watching the secret 
societies. Their description of the Paris pro- 
létaires is far from flattering ; and the events 
of the Commune have, to a great extent, proved 
the veracity of the opinion of these function- 
aries of the detective force. The sufferings of 
the working-men in Paris are becoming very 
great. So long as Paris is not the political 
capital, there will be no confidence in the fu- 
ture; foreigners will abandon it. It requires 
some courage to buy and to furnish hand- 
somely a house for some future Commune. 
Everybody is struck by a change in the man- 
ners and the attitude of the people: the ou- 
oriers are no longer polite; they have become 
very rude, especially toward foreigners. They 
have a hostile look, and, when they have a 
chance, they speak of revenge. They also 
have a revanche to take ; they have a defeat to 
avenge. I see everywhere the seeds of social 
war; the gay capital of pleasure is now a sort 
of new Jerusalem. It is kept down bya strong 
army; but as soon as the Government, for 
whatever reason, is disorganized, and there is 
nobody to give a clear order, we may expect 
new and perhaps more frightful troubles, and 
the middle classes will no more resist the 
Communists than they did on the 18th of 
March. There is something awful and tragical 
in the aspect of Paris as it is now; nor do I 
speak only of the material ruins, of the ghastly 
Tuileries, of the ruined Hétel-de-Ville. I saw 
the other day, through the walls of the Tuil- 
eries, the Victory which surmounts the Arch 
of Triumph of the Carrousel: this curious op- 
tical coincidence is realized everywhere in the 
moral world. I see everywhere the marks of 
decadence beside the traces of past greatness. 


Auroras. 


* Although auroras,’”’ says the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, “ are much more frequently seen in 
latitudes north of ours than in our own, the 
north-pole is not the region around which the 
most splendid and magnificent displays of the 
northern lights are to be seen. As we travel 
farther north from England, auroras become 
more and more common until a certain latitude 
has been reached, after which they become less 
frequent. And, strangely enough, the region 
in which the display is most commonly to be 
seen lies farther north in some longitudes than 
in others. For example, an inhabitant of St. 
Petersburg would have to travel northward to 
within 19° of the pole before attaining the re- 
gion of the most frequent auroral displays. 
On the other hand, an inhabitant of Washing- 
ton need only travel northward to latitude 56° 
to reach the place of greatest auroral action. 
If we took a globe and marked dewn all the 
spots thus obtained, we should find that they 
formed a nearly circular band within which 
the north-pole would occupy a very eccentric 
position. In fact, we could represent the posi- 
tion of the band very well by constructing a 
ring of card or paper of such dimensions as to 
agree with the sixtieth parallel of latitude, and 
then pushing the ring down on the side of 
America, ind upward on the side of Asia, until 
it passed through the most southernly part of 
Hudson’s Bay, and the most northernly part 
of Siberia. When fully formed, the auroral 
arch is a most syn.metrical and beautiful ap- 
parition. It surrounds a space of slate-colored 
light, and from the arch itself luminous stream- 
ers dart with a quivering motion toward what 
is termed the magnetic meridian. Sometimes 
the ends of the arch are bent downward near 





the horizon; but at others they are bent in g 
contrary direction. Hansteen relates that, 
when he was at Christiania, he twice saw the 
auroral arch in the form of a complete oval, 
Sometimes more than one arch has been seen, 
On one occasion the observers, who were sent 
by the French Government to winter at Bosse- 
kop, in Finland, saw no less than nine arches, 
separated by dark spaces, ‘and resembling in 
their arrangement magnificent curtains of light, 
hung behind and below each other, their brill- 
iant folds stretching completely across the 
sky.’” 
A Hint to Nurses. 


You know what a racket is caused, even by 
the most careful hand, in supplying coals toa 
grate or stove, and how, when the performance 
is undertaken by the servant, it becomes al- 
most distracting. If you don’t remember, take 
notice the first time you are ill, or you havea 
dear patient in your care, or the baby is ina 
quiet slumber. Let some one bring on her 
coal-scuttle or shovel and revive your recolleo- 
tion. Well, the remedy we suggest is to put 
the coals in little paper-bags, each holding 
about a shovelful. These can be laid quietly 
on the fire, and, as the paper ignites, the coals 
will softly settle in place. You may fill a coal- 
scuttle or box with such parcels ready for use. 
For a sick-room, a nursery at night, or even 
for a library, the plan is admirable. Just try 
it. Besides, it is so cleanly. If you don’t 
choose to provide yourself with paper-bags, 
you can wrap the coals in pieces of newspaper 
at your leisure, and have them ready for use 
when occasion requires. 





Foreign Items. 


peepee ene the Austrian tragedian, 
was an intimate friend of the ill-fated Em- 
peror Maximilian, of Mexico. In 1865 he said 
to a distinguished Vienna diplomatist, “ Will 
you write to the Emperor Maximilian?” And, 
when the diplomatist answered in the affirma- 
tive, Grillparzer continued: “ Tell the emper- 
or that I admire and respect him ; and, if he 
does not accomplish his enterprise (for he is no 
god, and cannot direct events), he has done his 
best, and adopted the wisest course that could 
be pursued. If he must return, low-minded 
people will perhaps sneer at him because he is 
an Austrian prince, and because they do not 
want him to succeed; but all intelligent men 
will admit that he was worthy to rule overs 
great country.” 


Baron Henry von Maltzan, one of the most 
indefatigable of the German explorers of 
Africa, publishes the following card in the Eu- 
ropean journals in regard to Dr. Nachtigal: 
‘Has Dr. Nachtigal been lost in Africa? Our 
countryman, Dr. Nachtigal, it seems, will have 
to be added to the list of lost travellers, the 
Livingstones, Vogels, and Beurmanns. It is 
now over a year since any thing has been 
heard from him, and yet several caravans have 
arrived since that time from Bornoo at Tripoli, 
but they brought no news from him. Let us 
hope for the best. But the matter looks cer 
tainly very suspicious.” 


Like most operatic composers, Offenbach 
had at the beginning of his career considerable 
difficulty in finding publishers for his produc- 
tions. The first six compositions of his that 
were issued in Paris were unsuccessful, and for 
a whole year after that the music-dealers of that 
city rejected every manuscript he offered to 
them. Even his “ Orpheus” was not prin 
until he had given security for indemnifying 
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the publisber for whatever losses he might 
sustain by issuing the score. This publisher 
sfherward accumulated a large fortune by issu- 
ing Offenbach’s compositions. 


The people of the ancient little city of 
Wolfenbuttel, in Brunswick, are highly ex- 
cited over the news that one of their fellow- 
citizens has suddenly became amillionnaire. An 
old uncle of his died recently in the United 
States, leaving him his whole property, which 
consisted principally of valuable lands in the 
Western States. The agent of a New-York 
law-firm offered in February to give the lucky 
Wolfenbutteler sixty thousand dollars for his 
daim, but the offer was declined. The inher- 
itance is valued at six million dollars. 


During his last illness, Giuseppe Mazzini 
was treated by a physician who thought that 
his patient was an Englishman. The doctor ex- 
pressed his surprise that Mazzini, who had giv- 
en him his name as George Brown, spoke Ital- 
ian without any foreign accent. Mazzini raised 
himself up in his bed, and exclaimed: ‘‘ No, I 
aman Italian! I loved and still love my coun- 
try intensely.’ He then paused a moment and 
ssid more calmly: “‘ But I have lived for forty 
vears in London.’ 


The physicians of the Empress of Russia, at- 
tribute her present severe illness to the efforts she 
made to completé a water-color painting of the 
imperial family which she intended to give to 
her husband, the emperor, as a Christmas 
present. For two weeks she worked nearly 
day and night on it in order to finish it in 
time, 


The oldest merchant-vessel still afloat is 
the Dutch ship ‘*‘ Commissaries des Koning 
von der Heine.”? She was built in 1568, and is 
still in good condition. Eight years ago she 
made the long and dangerous voyage from 
Batavia to Holland around Cape Horn. 


Barbara Ubryk, the nun, whose long mi- 
prisonment attracted so much attention a few 
years ago, has entirely recovered from the ef- 
fects of her long sufferings, and lives now at 
Cracow, a picture of perfect health and happi- 
hess, 


There are one hundred and sixty-eight 
marble-quarries and one hundred and fifteen 
marble-shops in Carrara. The town has ten 
thousand inhabitants. Three thousand of 
them are employed in the marble industry. 


The Japanese Institute in St. Petersburg is 
regularly attended by nearly one hundred pu- 
pils, who are instructed in Japanese by four 
teachers. One of them is a native of Japan, 
two are French, and one is a Russian. 


Samuel Haberstiel, who is better known 
under the nom de plume of Arthur Bitter, one 
of the most eminent poets and novelists of 
Switzerland, died recently at Berne. He left a 
large family in a state of destitution. 


_ Guizot, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
is desirous of reéntering political life. He will 
be a candidate for the National Assembly, as 
Soon as there is a vacancy in one of the Or- 
leanist districts. 


_ Counsellor Ulrich, the leader of the Prus- 
sian Ultramontanes, died recently in Berlin, it 
is said, of grief, because of Bismarck’s recent 
attacks upon the Ultramontane party. 


American dentists are now to be found in 
all the large cities bf Europe. There are six in 
St. Petersburg, four in Vienna, and two in 
Constantinople. 





Francis Abt, the German composer, who 
will be the leader of the impending Sangerfest 
at St. Louis, receives in Germany only a salary 
of twelve hundred dollars. 


Liebknecht and Bebel, the leaders of the 
Internationals in Germany, have been convict- 
ed of high-treason at Leipsic, and sent to the 
penitentiary for two years. 


The Universal Exposition at Vienna in 1873, 
the Vienna papers assert, will be more exten- 
sive and much better managed thau the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. 


The capital invested in daily newspapers 
in Paris is estimated at fourteen million dol- 
lars. 


Rome has more daily newspapers in pro- 
portion to its population than any other city in 
Europe. 


It is believed in Paris that Gounod, the 
composer, is now confined in a private lunatic 
asylum in the environs of that city. 


The imperial printing-office at Vienna costs 
the Emperor of Austria every year two hun- 
dred thousand florins. 


Monaco, in Italy, will soon cease to be an 
independent principality. The prince is anx- 
ious to sell it. 

The Princess Elizabeth of Roumania, con- 
sort of the hospodar, is a hopeless consump- 
tive. 

General Trochu, the celebrated French sol- 
dier, has renounced Catholicism and become a 
member of the Anglican Church. 


Marshal MacMahon has lost two-thirds of 
his large fortune in consequence of land specu- 
lations in Algeria. 


Forty-seven years ago President Thiers was 
“ devil” in a printing-office in Paris. 





Varieties. 


MASSACHUSETTS woman, lately de- 
ceased, before her death, in order to 
keep her memory green in the mind of her 
beeend, wrote a number of letters, which she 
ost-dated, and confided them on her death- 
ed to a friend, with directions to post one to 
him on the last day of every month. In the 
spring-time of his mourning the husband was 
rather glad to receive these pseudo-communica- 
tions from the spirit-world, but when time 
had cooled the heart-burnings of his grief, and 
another woman presided at his table, the post- 
man’s arrivals with a posthumous letter at the 
end of each lunar revolution became very 
malapropos, and quite destroyed, with its dis- 
mal memories, the pleasures of his new honey- 
moon. His freshly-chosen bride, too, became 
jealous of these mysterious missives, and 
threatened to tear out the eyes of their author, 
but, on beingtold who the author was, content- 
ed herself with burning the epistolary pro- 
ductions of her predecessor as often as they 
came. 


Artemus Ward was on a slow California 
train, and he went to the conductor and sug- 
gested that the cow-ketcher was on the wrong 
end of the train ; for, said he, ‘‘ You will never 
overtake a cow, you know, but if you’d put it 
on the other end, it might be useful, for now 
there’s nothin’ on earth to hender a cow from 
walkin’ right in and bitin’ the folks!”’ 


Glashier, the aéronaut, has noticed that the 
voice of a woman is audible in a balloon at 
the height of about two miles, while that of a 
man has never reached higher than a mile. 
Perhaps a female aéronaut would hear a man’s 
voice better. 


John Chinaman is now the universal do- 
mestic servant in San Francisco. 





There are forty thousand orange-trees in 
Los Angeles County, California, which pro- 
duce an average of one thousand oranges each. 
The (nee commences about the 
first of January. 


A New-York restaurant, deprecating Mr. 
Bergh’s interference with its pe puts = 
ene 


this sign: ‘‘ Oysters chloroformed an 7 
@ la Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 


“The strongest propensity in a woman’s 
natur,” says a careful student of the sex, ‘‘is 
to want to know what is going on, and the 
next is to boss the job.” 


If you want to talk heavy science, sa) 
‘* protoxide of hydrogen,” instead of ‘‘ ice.” 
It sounds bigger, and not one man in a thou- 
sand will know what you mean. 


‘“‘Superior”’ is the favorite Boston feminine 
word of commendation, and is applied equally 
to a bonnet or a sermon, a painting or a pie. 


A man died suddenly from intemperance, 
and a Western jury found that “* deceased came 
to his death by drinking between drinks.” 


Whitehall has a minister who received but 
forty-six dollars’ salary for last year’s services, 
and this was the net receipts of a donation ! 





Che BHlusenm. 


Proposed Ferry - steamers between 
Dover and Calais. 
T is well known that the question of im- 
proved communication between Dover and 
Calais has been under Mr. Fowler’s constant 
consideration for the last six or seven years, 
and that, although alternative proposals of 
bridges, tunnels, and temporary expedients, 
have been made, he continues to adhere to the 
plan he originally worked out, of adequate har- 
bors on each side of the Channel for the ac- 
commodation of large and powerful steamers, 
so as to make the passage at all times of tide 
and in all weathers, and with a high rate of 
speed. The class of steamers proposed, of 
which we give an illustration, will be four hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, fifty-seven feet 
beam, and ninety-five feet over the paddle- 
boxes, propelled by disconnected engines of 
fourteen hundred horse- power nominal, by 
which such a rate of speed will be attained as 
will enable them to perform the voyage from 
shore to shore in one hour, while, from their 
form and size, motion in any state of the weath- 
er would be almost imperceptible. In order 
to provide rapid means for the interchange of 
passengers and goods traffic between the rail- 
ways and the ferry-stations, and under perfect 
shelter, it is proposed to form covered water- 
stations into which the train will run, and un- 
der which the boats will be, to receive the 
trains, so that all interchange, both as regards 
through-carriages and otherwise, will be ef- 
fected in still water and under the shelter of a 
roof affording complete protection from wind 
or rain, the transfer of the trains into the 
steamers being effected by hydraulic machinery 
designed in such a manner that each transfer 
can be effected within a period of five minutes, 
and the passengers will not be required to 
leave the trains until they are run on board 
the vessels, when they can alight from them 
on to platforms similar to those of any ordinary 
railway-station. The goods-trains are accom- 
modated in the hold of the vessel, the lighter 
passenger-trains on the middle deck, both 
trains together being very insignificant in 
weight as compared with the carrying capacity 
of the vessel. 
The steamers will be luxuriously fitted up 
with first and second class refreshment-saloons, 
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ladies’ and private cabins, together with a cus- 
tom-house for the examination of luggage, so 
that the passengers will not only have the ad- 
vantage of securing their seats in the railway- 
carriages throughout the entire journey with- 
out change, and thus avoid the present great 
discomfort of change and separation of families 
and friends, but they will also have all the ac- 


commodation afforded on the deck and in the 
various saloons and cabins—in short, the pas- 
sage across may be regarded simply as a rest 
of an hour at a first-class railway-station. 

By these combined arrangements the voy- 
age across will be effected in one hour, and a 
saving of at least two hours in time as between 
London and Paris, as time will also be saved 








in the interchange of passengers and goods; 
but the saving of distance and time, although 
important, are insignificant compared with the 
certainty and comfort secured to passengers 
under all circumstances of wind and Weather, 
and the great additional facilities which woula 
be afforded for the contizuous transit of the 
great and constantly-increasing goods-trafiic, 


PROPOSED FERRY-STEAMER BETWEEN DOVER AND CALAIS. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE aud OHIO RAILROAD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Six per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Are among the most substantial and satisfactory Securities which we can recommend 
for investment. The Iron and Coal interests along the line of the road are attracting 
the attention and capital of practical workers in these minerals in this country and 
Great Britain, and are found to be more valuable and important than those of any 
other section of the country. 

The Iron, Coat, SALT, Timer, and AGricutturRAL Resources of the region 
which it traverses, together with the through-traffic which it will command as a short, 
low-grade, economical East-and-West Trunk Line, assure an immense and profit- 
able business. 

Price of the Bonds, 94 and accrued interest from November x. Principal and in- 
terest payable in gold in New York City. 

Full information furnished on application. 

We buy and sell Government and Centrat Paciric Bonps, and receive them 
in exchange for Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds, at their current prices. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Harvey Fisk, 
A. S. Hatcn. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL Acs now the established reputation 
of being in every respect the safest, purest, and best Illuminating Oil in general 
use. From millions of gallons sold, no accidents have ever occurred. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





Thousands have already handed in their testimony to the superiority 
of Dootey’s Yeast Powper over any in use, and thousands will yet testify to its 
worth after giving it a trial. It recommends itself. Ask for it at your Grocer’s. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY PART FOR MARCH, containing five weekly numbers. 50 cents. 
Subscription price per annum, $4.50. 

“ The full merit of AppLeTons’ Journat can only properly be recognized in the 
monthly parts. The admirable illustrations, the high literary tone, the never-failing 
variety of the work, are more effectively displayed when the issues of the month are 
bound up together, and the result is surprising even to the regular subscriber. — 
New York Evening Post. 


RAILROAD ‘2:2 CHARLES W. 
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